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THE MOTION PICTURE AND 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 


G. L. FREEMAN 


Director, The University College Motion Picture Project, 
Northwestern University 


The informal presentation of motion pictures by schools, churches, 
and clubs for supposedly educational ends is everywhere in evi- 
dence, Yet it is probable that very little of this well-intentioned ef- 
fort meets either the standards of “education” as carried by other 
and better understood media of communication or the standards of 
“entertainment” demanded by the commercial theater. 

There is no dearth of films called “educational” ; business houses, 
service organizations, and various propaganda groups contribute 
mightily to this mass of unanalyzed, unclassified, and unassimilated 
material. Any group lacking other ideas can, by calling upon one of 
the larger commercial or service organizations, have presented at no 
expense to itself a motion-picture program in which it will see and 
hear that John Doe’s company makes the best mousetrap or that 
Richard Roe’s organization has a cause worth getting excited about. 
I am not implying that existing films which convey information 
about problems, products, or processes lack educational value; I only 
say that many of these films give such a distorted view that, unless 
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offset by appropriate commentary, their educational designation is 
euphemistic. 

What is an educational motion picture? Clearly, it is not simply 
one having this title. Many of the recent theatrical projections, such 
as The Citadel and The Life of Emile Zola, are educational in the 
sense that they pose significant questions and leave the audience to 
struggle with an answer. 

The question is not so much which motion pictures are educa- 
tional as how to make motion pictures educate. Years of experience 
with such media as books have given the competent instructor or 
reader skill to derive enrichment from most any piece of writing. 
Concerning the motion picture, with its greater mass appeal, proved 
educational techniques are almost totally lacking. Furthermore, the 
standards of technical and entertainment proficiency that persons 
have come to expect from the commercial theater are brought by 
an audience to any film presentation. A so-called educational pro 
gram may not achieve its primary objective because it may fail to 
command the lively attention and critical respect that is accorded 
entertainment features. This problem has already confronted the 
users of classroom films, and it must be faced when films are used 
in more informal types of education. 

An institution that constantly aims toward greater effectiveness 
in servicing the educational needs of adults, the University College 
of Northwestern University, began two years ago to evaluate and 
adapt motion pictures for use in its various programs. In consulta- 
tion with the motion-picture project of the American Council of 
Education, it was decided to concentrate the local study in that area 
vaguely known as “informal adult education.” University College's 
location in the center of a large urban population, its recognized 
success in sponsoring other noncredit-bearing programs—such as its 
concert series on “The History and Enjoyment of Music”—and 
its personnel trained to a realization of the peculiar problems of the 
adult were felt to give the undertaking more than local significance. 
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In this preliminary report of the project, I shall discuss briefly 
certain of its aims and objectives, as well as indicate its most prom- 
ising lines of progress. 

From the first it appeared that evaluation of film materials is 
inevitably bound up with the way in which they are used. A film 
that might have some educational value could readily fail to achieve 
that value by improper presentation. Different films and different 
topics were seen to involve separate problems of use. Also, it ap- 
peared that criteria set up for selecting films for the classroom 
would not fit the needs or opportunities for informal programs 
open to the entire adult community. Finally, the films selected by 
juries of educational experts would have to be tested in the light of 
audience reaction, since the problem of using motion pictures in 
informal education is as much to find out what programs adults 
will voluntarily attend as it is to determine what films will meet 
their needs. 

This last point has become a cardinal principle in all the evalu- 
ative work now being conducted at University College. After a 
committee of experts has decided upon an area in need of explora- 
tion and has become familiar with all films contributing in any way 
to it, a series of programs is announced as open to the general public 
for a small charge. Attendance records and audience reaction are 
watched closely, since we believe an important criterion of the suc- 
cess of a program is that people are willing to pay money as well as 
give time to attend it. Such a criterion sets uncommonly high stand- 
ards, for our educational motion-picture programs are directly in 
competition with those of the better class second-run theaters in 
downtown Chicago. Fortunately, University College possesses a 
fine auditorium and 16 mm. projector equipment of high technical 
excellence. It offers, furthermore—in combination with motion 
pictures—discussions by qualified experts which no commercial 
theater has yet attempted. 

Announcements stress the interpretive and integrative side of a 
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program instead of the unknown or, at least, the unpublicized eduv- 
cational merit of particular films. That is, the project committee 
much prefers simply to announce a series of films and discussions on 
a certain topic, such as “Science and Society,” rather than to commit 
itself far in advance on specific films. This permits a considerable 
latitude of choice when the final program is composed. By sched- 
uling many more units than we will actually use, we are better able 
to suit films to audience and program. In this way the discussion 
leader need not try to perform the miracle of fitting audience and 
program to a particular film. At the dress rehearsal of a program, 
films are often drastically cut or reédited at the suggestion of the 
faculty member in charge. In the light of audience reaction to 
the first program of a series, cutting, selection, and type of introduc. 
tion are often revised; that is, we try to preserve as much of our 
original educational objective as possible, while adapting the series 
progressively to the satisfaction of the group. 

Our experience with motion-picture series for informal adult edu- 
cation began last year with a “shotgun” attack on seven areas which 
preliminary survey revealed in need of development. The series was 
titled “Contemporary Problems,” and each program was a unit in 
itself. While tickets were sold for the entire series, emphasis was laid 
on individual programs—with a new attempt made each time to 
stimulate general attendance. These programs were: The People’s 
Wealth (historical-economic problems); Racial Prejudice (social 
problems); Good Neighbors (cultural relations); Children Are 
Teachers (euthenics) ; Inside Information (applications of science); 
Science and Society (socio-economic problems) ; and 1,000,000,000 
Artists (art appreciation). An evaluation of these programs in terms 
of objectives, audience appeal, method of presentation, etc., has been 
published elsewhere.’ During the present year the University Col- 
lege is offering more unified series built around a single topic. The 


1 Service Studies in Adult Education, Bulletins No.7 and 8. University College, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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first of these is “Hispanic America,” which combines short subjects 
(in English) on the cultural and economic life of a particular coun- 
try with feature films (in Spanish) on typical entertainment as used 
in Hispanic American theaters. The second series deals with “Dis- 
cussion of Human Affairs,” and uses documentary films to initiate 
a “town hall” type of discussion. Later series are planned to cover 
parent-teacher interests in child development and general avoca- 
tional interests in the arts and in foreign films. 

While programs completed or under way have paid for them- 
selves, the project committee does not feel that all have been equally 
successful. Some have gone over the heads of the participating group, 
others have fallen short of their intellectual level. Some have aroused 
lively discussion and comment, others have left the audience indif- 
ferent. 

Gradually there has emerged from this experience a major find- 
ing and a major unsolved problem. We find we are developing an 
audience of educational “movie-goers,” and that if we keep faith 
with them they will support more and more serious undertakings. 
The general intellectual level of the audience is high, but it is defi- 
nitely not a group of experts or would-be experts. Teachers, clerical 
workers, and business men and their wives compose this group and 
they expect to be entertained as well as educated. They depend upon 
the interpretive comments of faculty members to give point to their 
attendance, but they do not wish these comments to be too long or 
too detailed. 

Our unsolved problem arises from the difficulty of getting a fac- 
ulty expert to make brief general comments which are also signifi- 
cant. Some persons who have worked with the project want a solid 
and substantial part in the program, and this is usually tedious and 
uninspired. If our present experience offers any precept tothe leaders 
of adult groups elsewhere, I should say it is to invite the experts to 
set the tone of audience reaction, but, at the same time, to train them 
to adapt their presentations to meet the problems peculiar to this 
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mode of presentation. The aim should be to keep the motion pic- 
tures the primary center of interest in these informal programs, and 
the comments should be contributory to the message or problem 
posed by the film rather than an outright lecture using the film 
merely as a visual aid. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 

Association, an organization for the study and treatment of behavior 

and its disorders, will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 

on February 22, 23, and 24, 1940. Dr. Norvelle C. LaMar, Secretary, 
149 East 73d Street, New York, N.Y. 














THE FILM AND EDUCATION 


DONALD SLESINGER 


Executive Director, American Film Center 


There is nothing really mysterious about a film, or what it does. 
For our purposes it is a simple means of communication which has 
the advantage of being able to appeal to the eyes and ears and the 
emotions simultaneously ; and it has the disadvantage of being run 
at a constant rate which fails to take into account differential rates 
of learning. As a pictorial means of communication it can be more 
an extension and organization of experience than a conceptual 
analysis. Marginal utility on the screen is not a logical construct; 
it is Robinson Crusoe picking grapes. It is the stuff, persuasively 
presented, out of which logical constructs are made. It is an experi- 
ment that never goes wrong. 

Some of the characteristics of films that have been mentioned are 
obvious enough. Most obvious, and most startling of all in its impli- 
cations for education, is this—films are made by film makers. At 
first glance that seems too silly to bother stating. But look at it again. 
Some of the greatest educational documents of our time are made 
by film makers. We forget that they are made by film makers—in- 
deed, we forget that they are made at all. As educators we treat them 
as natural phenomena, like geysers or volcanoes, and try to use them. 
We do not ask why they are made as they are, and why they are not 
better or differently made. We accept them and enjoy them. And 
though we think we use them, in reality they use us. 

Technically, film making is a difficult and complicated art. In 
Hollywood, where the technique is often more developed than the 
art, a producer is happy if a day’s shooting produces two minutes of 
finished film. Stars and directors drawing astronomical salaries eat 
up budgets while a set is painstakingly lighted; do their bits over 
and over again till they are ready to scream. Miles of film are shot, 
cut, edited, and assembled. If the effect is sometimes trivial, it is cer- 
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tainly not because conscientious technical virtuosity is not exploited, 
Making a film is a serious, arduous business that no one should take 
lightly. But it is not education—at least not yet. And, to see why, we 
have to look first at the nontheatrical producers themselves. 

From New York to Los Angeles there exist groups of honest 
craftsmen, some verging on genius, who want to see their beloved 
medium made into something socially useful. Many of them have 
had Hollywood experience; many have refused it because they were 
unwilling to subject their creative talents to the pressures of mass 
production. Some of them have sacrificed well-paying jobs and are 
literally starving for an ideal. And, unlike the writers and painters 
who made Greenwich Village romantic, economic stringency kills 
their creativeness. A writer can forego a bottle of milk to buy mate- 
rial for an epic; a painter can give up an overcoat and buy material 
for a masterpiece. A film maker has no such outlet. If he has no 
budget for a film, he has no surplus with which to play with his 
technique. For film and processing are expensive, even after cameras 
have been bought and paid for. A film maker without a budget has 
every reason to turn a sour visage toward a universe that endowed 
him with a million-dollar creative talent. 

The creative talents of the best American film makers have 
served three major objectives—art, advertising, and, in the technical 
sense, politics. They have created beauty, sold washing machines, 
and produced social documents. Sometimes, as in The River, they 
have combined the creation of beauty with the production of a 
social document, and thus made a permanent work of art. If they 
have not always succeeded as educators it is because their back- 
ground and creative effort have been tied to a medium rather than 
to the objectives of education. 

In selling a product or provoking social action, the object is to 
bring about a mass response to a stimulus. Suppose you want to sell 
Buick cars, or Mr. Roosevelt. You present your subject in the most 
attractive possible light, selecting persuasive truths, eliminating 
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others. You do not candidly examine the relative merits of the 
straight eight and the V eight motors. You concentrate on the 
smoothness of one and say nothing of the added power of the other. 
Your objective is not to teach your audience how to select the best 
car or candidate. You use all your art to sell the Buick or the Presi- 
dent. You try, in effect, to become a dictator by persuasion. 

The film maker with that background employs the same tech- 
nique for a better end when he becomes socially conscious. He is 
interested, let us say, in housing, and he promptly becomes a 
propagandist or advertiser in a new field. He takes us to a London 
or a Pittsburgh slum and makes us hate it. Then he takes us to a 
planned community and tries to make us love it. But if we study his 
technique closely we see that he could easily turn the whole story 
upside down. Instead of the drab unhappiness of congested areas, 
he could make us see—and love—the humanity of the crowded city. 
And he could make us hate, as Eugene O'Neill did, the cold, sadistic 
emptiness of a New England village. He is, in other words, an artist 
conveying an impression, not an educator conveying a truth. 

Looked at in that light, many of our most persuasive films fall far 
short of an educational objective. Indeed, their very success from an 
immediate social or humanitarian standpoint is a measure of their 
failure as democratic educational instruments. An audience that is 
swept off its feet by one film has its critical faculties so dulled that 
another film can sweep it right back on. Any successful propaganda 
makes an audience receptive to all propaganda. Our educational 
film problem, then, is not to fight propaganda with counterpropa- 
ganda, but to develop attitudes and abilities that will base social 
action on critical analysis rather than on emotion, and thus build 
up propaganda resistance. 

It may even be argued that propaganda is rarely effective even in 
achieving its own objectives. The most persuasive New Deal film 
will hardly convert a group of Westchester Republicans. In the first 
place they will not go to see it. Or if they happen in by chance they 
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will turn up their noses and give the film an elephant laugh. The 
apparent success of propaganda in the totalitarian countries is due 
not so much to the persuasiveness of the propaganda as to the rigid 
control of communication and the absence of any counterpropa- 
ganda or vocal criticism. It is behavior rather than opinion that is 
controlled. 

If films are to serve contemporary educational objectives better 
than they do now, film makers must acquire contemporary educa- 
tional philosophy. I have every confidence in their ability to solve 
the artistic and technical problems necessary for implementing the 
philosophy once they acquire it. But they will not acquire it until 
they break sharply with the current tradition of immediate results, 
In fact, as they become aware of some of the elementary facts about 
the learning process, they will realize that repetition is more ef- 
fective than emotion, and information than persuasiveness. Truth 
is always acquired the hard way, and time is of the essence. The 
best film in the world could not build Rome in a day—and if it 
did, another could destroy it as quickly. 

There is no program to offer at the moment except close associ- 
ation between film makers and educators, which should keep the 
former constantly aware of what the latter are driving at, and the 
educator aware that the film maker, like the student, cannot be 
forced into a mold. As a creative artist he must be exposed to a phi- 
losophy and then given his head. Any attempt at control would re- 
duce the effectiveness of the medium, just as a rigid type of education 
reduces the effectiveness of the citizen. 

I am talking to teachers now, not to film makers. But since edu- 
cators will be working with films and film makers, I cannot resist 
passing on a final suggestion that may make the association more 
fruitful. In many talks with film makers both in New York and in 
Hollywood I have been impressed by the insistence that film appeal 
is emotional rather than intellectual. In Hollywood sex is the all- 
important emotion, and “oomph” is the conventional way of giving 
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it an outlet. But “oomph” in the documentary film would destroy 
its usefulness to education. It should not be ruled out, however, as 
an overtone of the nontheatrical film, but only as its central theme. 

There are many human needs to which documentary films can 
appeal, but perhaps there is one as centrally important to education 
as sex seems to be to entertainment. I remarked earlier that we want 
our students to base their social action on information and critical 
analysis rather than emotion. We want them to follow their own 
intelligence rather than any “dictates.” Perhaps, then, the human 
need to which the educational film can best appeal is curiosity. The 
task of the film maker in that case is so to play upon curiosity as to 
make an audience hungry for information, and to have that hunger 
a little unsatisfied so that the convert will not rush out to buy a 
Buick or vote for Mr. Roosevelt, but tocollect more facts and look at 
them squarely before deciding upon his car or his president. Then 
he may be encouraged to keep his critical faculties always alive and 
to put his trust not in a man or a party or a nation but in truth and 
in his ability to discover a little of it through his own observational 
and analytical capacities. Only in that way can he be both a man and 
an effective citizen. 








THE MOTION PICTURE ACADEMY, A COOPERATIVE 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


DONALD GLEDHILL 


Executive Secretary, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Mention the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in 
almost any part of the civilized world and you will hear the state- 
ment: “Oh, yes, that’s the organization that presents gold statuettes, 
called ‘Oscars,’ for the outstanding achievements in motion pictures 
each year.” 

The annual awards selection, however, is only one of the Acade- 
my’s activities, the others being of specialized importance within 
the industry and not brought to general public attention. The major 
functions of the Academy since its inception in 1927 have been to 
uphold the codperative idea in a highly competitive and tempera- 
mental milieu, to maintain authoritative informational facilities, 
and to serve as the social tree from which have sprung (sometimes 
explosively) most of the other important organized talent groups 
within the motion-picture production industry. The word produc- 
tion is emphasized; for the Academy has at no time been involved 
with either distribution or exhibition. 

Before the founding of the Academy there had been little at- 
tempt to organize groups among the picture people for exchange 
of creative ideas, for social activities, or for economic protection. 
Hollywood was a town of individualists, surging from the boom 
years following the war. If a studio and an artist had a contractual 
difference it was publicly aired in the courts. In the technical field 
each studio jealously guarded whatever mechanical experiments 
were being made. Science was hardly aspired to and the mention 
of art was still made very self-consciously. No one conferred with 
any one except his immediate employer. Each actor, director, and 
writer stood alone and fought his own battles, although it should 
be pointed out that a good deal of camaraderie had carried over 
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from the pioneering and bonanza periods. If the individuals were 
not organized as we think of organization now, neither were the 
studios. It was only toward the end of the era before sound that 
motion pictures became an integrated industry. 

Then in May 1927 the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences was organized, and Hollywood began to be group conscious. 

The Academy was originally set up with five branches—actors, 
directors, producers, technicians, and writers. Each group had 
equal representation on the controlling Board of Governors and a 
semi-autonomous branch organization of its own. The late Douglas 
Fairbanks was elected first president. The decision to honor distin- 
guished achievements was reached and the annual awards came 
into being. 

Subsequent presidents have included Conrad Nagel, William 
C.deMille, J. T. Reed, M. C. Levee, Frank Lloyd, and Frank Capra 
(current), each serving more than one term. The late Irving G. 
Thalberg was an active leader for many years. The present member- 
ship is about eight hundred. 

While the Academy from the beginning has been an exclusive, 
invitational organization, with professional achievement as a requi- 
site, the idea of all branches of creative talent meeting around a 
common table has stimulated the morale of the entire community. 
The Academy was unique at its founding and still remains the only 
example in a major industry of a professional organization in which 
the responsible executives of competitive companies and a wide 
diversity of employees meet as individuals, discussing and taking 
action on industry problems. The singular nature of picture pro- 
duction, in which a star or director may receive a larger salary than 
aranking executive and in which the same individual may be em- 
ployed as a writer, a director, and a producer in the same year, con- 
tributed to the practicality of this idea. However, when the rising 
tide of strictly labor-union organization following the NRA pro- 
vided more forceful machinery for dealing with economic problems, 
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the Academy withdrew entirely from the economic field. The 
theory of individual personal participation on the basis of good 
citizenship in the general industry without regard to economic 
status continues to characterize the Academy and provides effective 
machinery for cooperative activities. 

One of the first responsibilities early recognized by the new Acad- 
emy was that of caring for the needy veterans of even so young an 
industry. In 1929, one of the most important steps ever taken in 
Hollywood was that of removing the Motion Picture Relief Fund 
from the community chest and establishing it within the industry; 
the means of assessing employed actors a percentage of their salaries 
for support of the fund was worked out by the Academy. 

With technicians from all studios drawn together for the first time 
came the realization that Hollywood should have a central group 
of engineers working for the common advancement. The result was 
the setting up of the Academy Research Council. The best technical 
brains of all major studios here work together with the result that 
their research, coordination, and standardization have been worth 
untold thousands of dollars to the studios. The abrupt change to 
sound pictures in 1929-1930 brought increasing importance and 
complexity to this department. 

Returning to the matter of group consciousness, the fact that the 
Academy was organized by branches made each one more conscious 
of its individual importance. This, together with the stresses set up 
by the NRA, resulted in the spring of 1933 in the Screen Writers 
Guild, which came into active life with much the same leadership as 
had been elected in the Academy Writers Branch but with a def- 
nitely labor-union organization and theory. Similarly and shortly 
thereafter the Screen Actors Guild was founded, and in succeeding 
years the Screen Directors Guild, the Society of Motion Picture 
Film Editors, and the Screen Publicists Guild. In 1928 the camera 
men organized under the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators, better known 
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asthe IATSE. By 1930 the sound technicians and laboratory workers 
were organized under the IATSE, and group consciousness in 
motion pictures since then has so kept pace with the general trend 
of all industry that practically every unit group has its own organi- 
zation, including even office workers. Hollywood has been in almost 
constant internal strife for the past five years, a condition now gradu- 
ally coming to balance as the various groups progressively win the 
responsibilities of recognized labor unions. 

Throughout these years, while bitterness and strife among various 
groups and the producing companies has been endemic, while 
group fought group as well as the studios, the Academy has con- 
tinued as one organization in Hollywood with a codperative view- 
point and consistent purpose. Each year the Annual Awards of 
Merit have become of more importance to the industry and of wider 
public interest because the Academy stresses the best in motion pic- 
tures. The awards have had a marked influence on the making of 
better films, not only in Hollywood but throughout the world. 
Creative artists prize the Academy awards as an accolade from their 
peers and strive to merit it. 

While voting was originally limited to members, in recent years 
the various Hollywood groups have joined in the balloting, under 
the continuing sponsorship of the Academy. The actors nominate 
for actor awards, writers for writing awards, directors for the best 
directing, and the technicians devote weeks to committees and 
special showings in the selection of scientific awards winners. The 
final ballot goes to all groups, including extras. 

The Academy has built up a specialized library on all phases 
of motion pictures until today it ranks among the top four of its 
kind in the world. As almost the only source of such information in 
Hollywood, the studios, writers on film subjects, and the public 
depend upon this library for reference and statistical data. Valuable 
collections of stills, early trade publications, yearbooks, and scripts 
have contributed to its growth during the past year. 
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Public good will is also cultivated for the industry by the Academy 
in many practical ways. The first university courses in photoplay 
appreciation were set up with Academy cooperation, and helpful 
contact is maintained with schools, public libraries, and organi- 
zations taking an intelligent interest in films. The studios turn over 
to the Academy library a heavy volume of mail from students and 
individuals concerned with more serious questions than are handled 
by the fan mail and publicity departments. Inquiries may be sent 
simply to the Academy, Hollywood, or to the more specific address: 
Academy Library, 1455 North Gordon Street, Hollywood. 

In a direct way the Academy has saved motion-picture actors and 
actresses thousands of dollars during the past three years. Previously 
Hollywood was overrun with private “casting directories” —publi- 
cations containing the photographs and credits of players. These 
were commercially exploited, and prices kept beyond the means of 
the lower paid actors. In 1937 the Academy established a unified 
players directory service to end all such racketeering. In this publi- 
cation all names are treated alike, with the biggest star allowed no 
larger photograph or more space than the most minor “bit” player. 
Asa result the commercial directories have left the field and nearly 
all players requiring such representation use the Academy directory 
to the advantage of themselves and the studios. 

Until a few years ago there was no central compilation of the 
screen credits and contributing credits which are so important to 
individual careers. The Academy now publishes a twice-monthly, 
cumulative bulletin of writer, director, and production credits 
which is the official reference guide for the industry. 

While Hollywood is the accepted center of the film world, it 
remained for the Academy to establish a common meeting place for 
creative personnel without regard to studio connection or branch 
of talent. The physical facilities have varied with the years but cur- 
rently an Academy Review Theater has been equipped with the 
finest sound projection. In it the Southern California Film Society, 
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fathered by the Academy, holds weekly showings of films that 
would otherwise rarely be seen in Hollywood. These include classic 
films of the past, in many instances using the only print still in 
existence, together with unusual features from Europe and South 
America, which are shown to the Academy membership and a lim- 
ited additional audience. 

During the coming year, conditional upon the effects of the war, 
anew service is planned of direct interest to educators. This will be 
the monthly publication of an Academy magazine under the title 
of Montage, primarily for the industry, but available to the public 
by subscription, and providing news, commentary, and authori- 
tative reference material about motion pictures upon a level compa- 
rable to the academic and professional journals in other fields. 











A STUDY IN 
SUITABILITY OF MOTION-PICTURE-THEATER 
PROGRAMS TO THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD 


CLAUDE A. SHULL 


San Francisco State College 


During the year 1938, the Motion Picture Research Council spon- 
sored a series of studies designed to reveal the degree to which 
motion-picture-theater programs were suitable to the needs of the 
child. 

The first step was to learn something of the movie-going habits 
of children. Five separate groups were contacted for this purpose, 
virtually identical questionnaires being distributed to 28,123 chil- 
dren between grades four to eight, making the ages roughly nine 
to fourteen. Two of these studies were carried on independently 
by the San Francisco and Oakland public-school departments, and 
the results codrdinated with three under the direct supervision of 
the Council. Through the questionnaires, a sample of which is ap- 
pended, we desired to learn the frequency of child attendance, with 
whom attending, and the time of week child attendance was 
greatest. 

Seventy-three per cent of the children reported attendance of once 
a week or oftener on the average, while 65 per cent reported going 
alone or with other children. This correlates rather closely with six 
other studies reported between 1929 and 1936, including the Payne 
Fund study—that of Alice Miller Mitchell in Chicago in 1929—one 
at Huntington Beach, California, one in Scotland, and two in Eng- 
land, the figures ranging from 68.5 per cent to 81 per cent reporting 
attendance of once or more a week on the average. 

As to the time of week when child attendance occurred with 
greatest frequency, the week end from Friday night to Sunday 
night was definitely the area of greatest concentration. Eighty-nine 
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per cent of the 28,123 children reported usual attendance during this 
period, leaving only 11 per cent for the rest of the week. Sunday 
afternoon led decisively with 36 per cent, followed by Saturday 
afternoon with 24 per cent, Friday evening and Saturday evening 
tied at 10 per cent, Sunday evening coming last with g per cent. 


SURVEY OF MOTION-PICTURE THEATER ATTENDANCE 
Auspices of 
Motion Picture REsEARCH CouNCIL 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


DIRECTIONS: 
Read the question carefully. Check the right answer. 


1. How often do you go to the movies? 
NS fash ia iain a: dian veo sees oii paw mi ectow maton mea nt ea 


2. When do you usually go to the movies? 


SO ee Afternoon........... ee 
ere Afternoon........... Evening. .......... 
OS Afternoon........... ree 
D. Wednesday ......... Afternoon........... Evening. .......... 
m -nufsday ........... Afternoon........... Evening........... 
rere Afternoon........... Evenie®.........:. 
G. Saturday ........... Afternoon........... oo ee 


3 With whom do you usually go? 
ais op ons iv chs. ONC ERLE eas 


B. With IND 3 a teler ine cin tenia baer be wn NelneReicaeeah aan am 
C. With other children 
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4. What kind of movies do you like best? Place number in the square according 
to your choice. 

[J A. Newsreels and March of Time 

L] B. Cowboy plays or Western 

LJ C. Adventure and travel 

LJ D. Love stories 

[] E. Comedies 

[] F. Animated cartoons (such as “Mickey Mouse”) 

L] G. Gangster pictures 

L] H. Plays of popular books (such as “Treasure Island”) 

L] I. Historical plays 


5. Write the name of the movie you like best ..................0-..00000004 


The second question to be answered followed logically—What 
do children see over the week end at the movies? To answer this 
question, we selected forty-seven neighborhood theaters of San 
Francisco, and examined their week-end offerings for the twelve 
months ending August 31, 1938, a total of 3,916 programs, or about 
7,800 pictures. This, it appeared, would furnish a fair sampling of 
what was shown in other cities throughout the country. 

Since the mere titles of the pictures shown revealed little of their 
content, it was necessary to discover some acceptable measure of 
suitability to the child by which we could determine the appropri- 
ateness of these pictures to child needs. Since an objective measure 
of this kind does not exist, we turned to the best information avail- 
able—the twelve to fifteen official previewing groups operating in 
Hollywood and New York. These include the Legion of Decency, 
National Board of Review, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New England Women, 
Federated Church Women (Protestant), California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American Legion Auxiliary, California Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, American 
Association of University Women, National Council of Jewish 
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Women, and the East Coast Preview Committee. These groups 
preview all major pictures before release to the public, giving them 
an official rating of A for adult, M for mature, or F for family, with 
some intermediate gradations. While these groups do not always 
agree on their evaluations, an average of their opinions seems fairly 
accurate. At least, we have discovered no other measure of suitability 
that approaches it. 

Reports of these groups covering pictures shown during the year 
under survey were carefully studied and ratings applied to the 
pictures presented during the week ends when the theaters were 
packed with children. The following results appeared: 


SUMMARY OF WEEK-END PROGRAM ANALYSIS 








Audience Suitability Ratings Number of Programs Per Cent 
Both films of Adult suitability . . . . . 200 5-11 
One film Adultandone Mature . . . . 478 12.20 
One film Adultandone Family . . . . 766 19.50 
Both films Mature . . . ... . . 407 11.92 
One film Mature and one Family . . . . 1,172 30.00 
BothfilmsFamily. ........ 8% 21.27 
3,916 100.00 


This indicates that slightly better than one out of five programs 
is rated as suitable for children, while nearly 37 per cent contains 
definitely adult material wholly unsuited to the child. 

It is obvious, however, that pictures rated adult are thus classified 
for one or more of various reasons, differing in their nature and 
seriousness of possible effect on the child. Careful analysis of the 
reports of the previewing groups revealed seven generally recog- 
nized elements that alone or in combination would cause a picture 
to be rated adult. These seven, as verified by the chairman of one of 
the previewing groups, are: 

1. Very exciting scenes, subjecting the child to a severe emotional strain 
2. Excessive drinking 
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3. Sex irregularities and passionate love scenes, including portrayal of 
unmarried mothers, seduction, etc. 

4. Mixed ethics—such as picturing stealing, lying, etc., without ade- 
quate punishment 

5. Vulgarities in script or scenes, such as certain types of dancing, 
risqué lines, double meanings, etc. 

6. Sophistication — such as extravagant night-club scenes, society 
dramas, etc. 

7. Lacking in interest for the child. This would include those pictures 
which are simply over a child’s head and would prove boring to him 

Obviously these seven elements vary considerably in their poten- 
tial possibilities for harm to the young child. The next task was to 
secure some kind of a measure of relative damage that might accrue 
from frequent exposure of the child to each of these seven unsuitable 
elements. Again lacking an adequate objective measure, we turned 
to opinions of those who have dealt much with children and their 
problems. 

Letters were sent to 650 leaders throughout the country, including 
51 university instructors of child or adolescent psychology in the 51 
largest universities, 85 similar instructors in teachers’ colleges, 121 
probation officers, 120 juvenile judges, 90 reform-school heads, 65 
elementary-school principals, 50 Boy Scout and Girl Reserve area 
leaders, etc., from whom 296 replies were received. The letter listed 
the seven unsuitable characteristics, asking that they be rated on a 

scale of “most harmful,” “next most harmful,” “third,” etc., to “not 
harmful” for each of two age groups, 6—12 and 13-17, in the “order 
of possible harm to children by being brought into contact fre- 
quently with experiences unsuited to their age.” 

Out of 296 total estimates, 255 or 88 per cent considered that very 
exciting scenes should be rated as among the first four most harmful 
elements for age group 6-12, while 269 or 96 per cent placed sex 
irregularities among the first four in potential harm to adolescents 
of 13-17. Mixed ethics came second in each case, with excessive 


drinking third, and vulgarities close behind. 
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It is obvious that these 296 estimates do not constitute objective 
evidence on the possible damage that may come to the child through 
frequent subjection to these various influences. No claim is made for 
objectivity, nor for scientific exactness. Their value, if they have 
value, comes from the weight of experience in dealing with child 
problems and needs represented by the 296 men and women re- 
plying. 

By way of summarizing the studies here reported—children at- 
tend the movies on the average of better than once a week. They go 
alone or with young companions in two out of three cases. They 
attend largely over the week end, particularly on Sunday and Satur- 
day afternoons, only about one in ten patronizing theaters during 
the week. Programs over the week end, in spite of the large pro- 
portion of children in the audiences, are not selected with a view to 
child suitability. One picture in five on the average is appropriate 
for the child, while one in three is definitely objectionable for him. 

This great second school, which in the minds of many educators 
has a more potent influence on character building than the public- 
school system, is run on a haphazard basis so far as child welfare is 


concerned, often in competition with the school, the home, and the 
church. 











THE FILM WORK OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 





GRACE FISHER RAMSEY 


American Museum of Natural History 


A Mongol family watches its flock of sheep on the vast desert west 
of Urga. A heap of wool is spread on the ground and sprinkled to 
mat it down. A camel drags a long pole with this matted wool 
wrapped about it until it becomes a thick felt useful in yurt building, 
Within a yurt the family gathers about its brewing tea. Young 
lambs lie near-by, safe from the cold searching winds outside. 

A group of Eskimos are off on a walrus hunt. A successful kill 
results and all hands tug at the rope to draw the huge creature onto 
the shore. Sharp knives cut off pieces of the raw flesh, a feast for 
men, women, and children. The dogs, too, receive their share. 

A group of iron workers in Central Africa squat about their glow- 
ing fire. Rhythmically up and down they work the goatskin bellows, 
increasing the heat until the chunks of ore are smelted. Craft 
workers forge the iron into knives and spears. Brave hunters seek 
the lion that killed their cattle the night before. Armed only with 
these spears and shields of hide they sight the lion on the broad 
plain. The man wearing the headdress made from a lion’s mane 
draws back to give his companions the first chance to throw their 
spears. His headdress indicates that he has been the successful one 
in a previous hunt. Now others must have their chance. One fellow 
throws his spear. He misses. The second follows in a flash and 
pierces the lion just as he springs. The lion falls in his death throes. 
Slowly the hunters, with shields held high above their heads, march 
around their fallen foe and chant their victory song. 

Such scenes as the above and many others now impossible to 
duplicate because of the inroads of civilization into the far corners 
of the earth are preserved for the present and future generations on 
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rolls of celluloid stored in the film vaults of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City. 

This museum has been a pioneer in many fields. One that has had 
far-reaching effects is in the use of motion-picture films for edu- 
cational purposes. More than thirty years ago one of the museum 
curators was filming bird life in Florida. As long ago as 1911 the 
museum was using motion pictures regularly in auditorium lectures 
given for groups of school children. In fact, it is considered the first 
institution to use educational films regularly. Today, more than a 
third of a century later, this museum has a large library of both silent 
and sound films available to any educational group in the country. 

One of the aims in this work has been to build a reference library 
of films depicting wild animal life in different parts of the world 
and the lives of primitive peoples. The nucleus of this library was 
formed in 1912 when Paul J. Rainey, one of the early African game 
hunters and explorers, brought back the first of the African films on 
“Lion Hunting.” Then followed Antarctic and Arctic films and 
others showing ceremonies of many North American Indian tribes. 
As more expeditions went out, additional footage piled up until 
now this film library contains many rare scenes from little-known 
regions of the world. Phenomena of the heavens have also been re- 
corded. When the American Museum expedition went to Peru to 
study the total solar eclipse of 1937, the department of education 
sent its photographer to film the event and to secure a kodachrome 
record of the everyday activities of the Peruvians. 

Today the explorer must be not alone a specialist in his line but 
an expert cameraman as well, for his films are an important part of 
his collection. They give a clear and comprehensive picture of life 
and conditions in many of the remote corners of the globe. The 
explorer not only must learn how to make good motion pictures, 
he must be a master of scenario technique. He must make them 
interesting and frequently he may make them exciting, using a 
keen sense of drama when filming the drama of the wild. It was this 
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sense which made the work of Martin Johnson and Carl Akeley so 
outstanding. 

The Museum of Natural History has also been fortunate in re- 
ceiving gifts of some excellent sound films. The Life of Louis Pas- 
teur, presented through the courtesy of Mr. Harry Warner of 
Warner Brothers, has been shown in the museum’s auditorium as 
one of a series of films on general science and biology to thousands 
of pupils from the city high schools to enrich their background in 
the study of bacteria. Following one of the museum’s free Saturday 
afternoon showings of Seguoza, which depicts the strange friend- 
ship of a wild deer and a mountain lion, the audience goes to the 
Hall of North American Mammals and there sees lifelike habitat 
groups of the pumas and the deer of the Sierra Mountains. 

Within the museum itself, films are made of scientific studies 
such as the social behavior of animals. While Dr. G. Kingsley Noble 
conducts his research and analytical studies into the meaning of the 
strangeness of plumage or the brilliancy of adornment during the 
courtship of black-crowned night herons or beautiful forms of tropi- 
cal fish or many species of salamanders, he records the performances 
of the animals on kodachrome films. Later these films are shown 
to museum members while Dr. Noble explains how his recent re- 
searches have given new meaning to these forms of animal behavior. 

A sound film in partial color, Men of Science, has just been com- 
pleted this season to show intimate glimpses of the scientific depart- 
ments of the museum and the work that is carried on behind the 
scenes with living animals, the preparation of fossils, birds, and 
mammals for exhibition purposes, the mending of pottery dug up 
from old excavations, and even the unwinding of a Peruvian 
mummy! 

In addition to using the films from this library in the museum's 
auditorium and for classroom instruction there, the museum’s de- 
partment of education began in 1922 to circulate films among the 
public schools of New York City. In 1928, after additional films had 
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been deposited with the museum by governmental and industrial 
agencies, the circulation was extended throughout the country to 
colleges, schools, churches, clubs, and other groups. In the spring 
of 1939 a library of sound films was added for general circulation 
and a new descriptive catalogue printed. 7 

The American Museum of Natural History finds itself very versa- 
tile in this circulation of films. In nearly every type of society where 
a group is banded together with a name, or even without a name, 
whether it be a Fish and Game Club or a Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, this film service has seemed to penetrate. The largest circu- 
lation, as is natural, is in the educational group. Colleges, univer- 
sities, teachers colleges, high schools, private and elementary schools 
in many different States are borrowing regularly. Schools for the 
deaf, hospitals, libraries, prisons, charitable institutions, and various 
religious denominations, clubs, and other community organizations 
are using this service. 

Before a film is added to this library certain criteria are applied 
which every good educational film should possess: Will the film 
develop interest ? Does it contain subject matter within the grasp of 
pupils before whom it will probably be shown? Does it present an 
interesting sequence and is its continuity clear? Will it stimulate to 
further mental effort manifested in a desire for books, readiness to 
ask questions, and other forms of self-activity? In its photography 
are there good definition, good close-ups, freedom from blemish, 
and titles simply worded and clear? If not a silent film, is the sound 
well recorded with clearly enunciated words? 

Although a film may have these qualifications, this is little or no 
indication that its full instructional value will be obtained from 
merely showing it. Much of the value of any film depends upon 
how it is presented. The method may vary with each projection, 
for no two situations are identical. The film should fulfill the 
needs of the particular group at the time of presentation, whether 
as a means of introducing new subject matter and stimulating 
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interest by giving an overview of the topic, or to settle a point in 
dispute, or to serve as a review of several weeks’ study. 

Is this work of circulating films a worth-while service to edu- 
cation in New York City and other parts of the country? Com- 
ments returned with some of the films would indicate its value. 
With the film Winter Birds came the report, “Many of the chil- 
dren have made feeding bags for the birdsas suggested in the film.” 
The film on Our National Parks inspired the pupils in one school 
to start a class collection of the scenic-wonders set of United States 
stamps. “The film Interdependence was most valuable in initiating 
several social-science studies.” Reports returned with safety films 
state, “An excellent way of teaching how to use safety methods.” 
“Observation shows an increased care in crossing the street after the 
film showing.” “Some of the boys succeeded in applying first-aid 
methods learned from this film in rescuing a neighbor felled with 
carbon monoxide gas.” These reactions and many others received 
constantly indicate that the film work carried on by the American 
Museum of Natural History is serving a useful purpose throughout 
the country. 




















EDUCATION VERSUS CENSORSHIP 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
Professor of Education, New York University 


The motion picture is distinguished as the only great art form to 
be born in modern times. Its beginnings and its development are 
well within the purview of living men and women; its history is 
being preserved and studied by an increasing number of organi- 
zations and agencies which have become devoted to it. Its prob- 
lems, too, have become the object of numerous investigations, few 
of which have achieved the status of real research, for the difficulty 
of these problems demands the skillful and unbiased utilization of 
the technical methods of economics, psychiatry, cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, and social psychology.’ 

The problems that cluster about the motion picture are interest- 
ing from both a theoretical and a practical standpoint; and some 
of them are of great importance to the community as a whole, 
judging by the extent to which many members of the community 
have become exercised about them. Among these questions are 
those related to the effect of motion pictures on those who witness 
them, on the one hand, and the problems of producing more ade- 
quate films from the standpoint of entertainment, education, and 
art on the other. 


* Among the leading agencies that are studying the art and history of the motion picture 
are the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Hollywood; the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, New York; the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, New 
York; the British Film Institute, London; numerous film libraries, film societies, and theater 
collections in general libraries throughout the world; and many colleges and universities 
that have courses dealing with the films, including the University of Southern California 
which has a separate department of cinematography. 

*The most important researches dealing with the effects of motion pictures are the Payne 
Fund Studies published by the Macmillan Company from 1933 to 1935. These volumes are 
Not to be confused with the popular summary by James Henry Forman, Our Movie Made 
Children (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933), which represents a somewhat 
biased presentation. The present sociological study of Hollywood under the direction of 
Leo C. Rosten, described on p. 307 of the present issue of The Journal, gives promise of being 
one of the most interesting and penetrating researches yet to be undertaken in the field of 
the motion picture. 
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That these questions have never been solved by any or all the 
researches undertaken up to date is almost too obvious to require 
statement. The reasons for this situation, which do not appear at 
once to the layman, are clear enough to those familiar with the 
fields within which these problems fall and the research techniques 
that must be employed in their solution. The first question—regard- 
ing the effect of the “movie” on the spectator, child, or adult— 
involves one of the most difficult problems in the entire field of 
social psychology and one whose solution has not yet been reached; 
for it is the basic problem of the mechanisms and processes in- 
volved in the operation of all social influences and interactions, 
whereby social values and social attitudes are transmitted from 
group to group and from group to individual. 

It has been established by the Payne Fund Studies, however, that 
motion pictures of the entertainment type do have far-reaching 
effects on the information and attitudes of those who see them, 
although the processes by which these effects are produced are still 
clothed in obscurity. Popular beliefs about the effects of the mo- 
tion picture, however, undoubtedly go far beyond even the best 
research findings in the easy generalizations made, and the whole 
field is confused with misconceptions that border on the super- 
stitious. It is clear that motion pictures have had a profound influ- 
ence throughout the world in transmitting cultural patterns and 
artifacts; business in a real sense follows Hollywood in capitalizing 
upon the spread of patterns of fashion in coiffure, clothes, bathtubs, 
and even architecture.’ It is not equally clear, however, that the 
movies have had any effect whatsoever in increasing the volume 
of juvenile delinquency. 

* Hal Hode, in charge of the industrial department of Columbia Pictures, has pointed out 
some of the ways in which business follows up and uses movie-stimulated popular interest 
in various products. (Address delivered before the Sales Executives’ Club of New York. 
Published in the Metropolitan Motion Picture Bulletin, I11:5, January 1940.) On this point 
see also Margaret Farrand Thorp, America at the Movies (reviewed on p. 313 of this issue 


of The Journal), and Paul G. Cressey, “The Motion Picture as Informal Education,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 7:8 (April 1934), pp. 504-516. 
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The popular belief, partially supported by research, that the 
motion picture is tremendously important in influencing behavior 
has led to a perfect plague of pressure groups which attempt to 
control the movies in the interest of the particular religious, political, 
economic, racial, or other dogma for which they stand. “Propa- 
ganda” rears its ugly head and controversies pro and con rage re- 
garding the utilization of the films to promote the interests of this 
or that particular “ism.” Vested interests of innumerable types fear 
that their security is threatened by the movies. One of the real difh- 
culties in the production of artistic motion pictures is the danger of 
offending some group that has a vested interest in some particular 
commodity, occupation, belief, or institution. A company manufac- 
turing billiard supplies objected to a picture that showed a pool 
table in degrading surroundings. The telephone must always be pre- 
sented in its proper setting and background. Members of various 
occupations are particularly sensitive as to how they are presented 
in the pictures. A committee of Greek restaurateurs, clad in formal 
morning wear and immaculate, once visited a prominent motion- 
picture official. They were protesting against the depiction of a 
Greek restaurant as a place infested with flies. A certain trade union 
is said to have made a strenuous protest against a certain picture 
because it showed a plumber coming to work without his tools. 

A recent protest was a letter addressed to Will Hays and posted in 
the public schools in New York City. The protest, signed by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee of Teachers Organizations, was 
specifically directed at Angels Wash T heir Faces. The letter follows: 

During the past few weeks, the 40,000 members of the teaching profes- 
sion of the City of New York, whom we represent, were embarrassed 
and insulted by parts of a motion-picture production released in this City, 
entitled Angels Wash Their Faces. This picture, in part, held up to ridi- 
cule the teaching profession by untruthfully portraying a teacher as an 
unjust, unsympathetic, irritable, almost brutal character acting the petty 


tyrant instead of the educator in the classroom. 
At the present time, the 40,000 teachers of New York City are engaged 
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in an active campaign to develop in the 1,100,000 pupils of this City a dis. 
criminating appreciation of the motion picture. Motion-picture producers 
and distributors as well as managers of local theaters have been codperat- 
ing splendidly in this effort. It seems deplorable that the producers have 
seen fit to ridicule the profession whose work with children is closely con- 
nected with the welfare of the motion-picture industry—a profession that 
even now is engaged in developing the tastes and attitudes of the motion- 
picture audiences of today and tomorrow. 

The teachers of this City are highly incensed over the release of Angels 
Wash Their Faces in its present form. They trust that the motion-picture 
industry will see fit to compensate for this error through display of a more 
sympathetic and truthful attitude when it treats education and teaching 
in future productions. 

Will you p’ vase let us know what you propose to do in this connection? 


If the protests of every group in the United States were complied 
with there would be no motion pictures. Motion pictures often get 
their interest because they do not present what is typical. For every 
teacher presented in the way described in the letter quoted above 
there are undoubtedly 100 teachers presented on the screen ina 
sympathetic manner. If the protests of members of various profes- 
sions were heeded, the motion picture simply could not have villains 
or at least all the villains would have to be men and women without 
occupation. Because a doctor is presented in an unfavorable light in 
a picture does not mean that the picture is casting aspersions on the 
whole medical profession. There is only one occupation which is 
universally presented as undesirable on the screen and that is the 
business of being a criminal or a gangster. 

The second question—that of making more adequate pictures 
from the standpoint of entertainment, education, and art—is con- 
fused no end by a failure to recognize one basic principle which 
underlies it; viz., that there can never be objective standards for 
determining other than technically the essentials of a good enter- 
tainment film. The problem is a complicated one, but the value of 
a theater-shown motion picture in the last analysis depends upon 
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what people like rather than upon any abstract principles of aes- 
thetics. What people like can never be exactly the same for any two 
culture groups or even for any two individuals because our likes are 
so conditioned by our varied social backgrounds that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” What pleases the D.A.R. may not 
please Film Audiences for Democracy; and what is perfectly agree- 
able to the Schools Motion Picture Committee of Greater New York 
may be anathema to the Legion of Decency.’ What is art to a group 
of critics may represent boredom to an average audience. Individual 
preferences for pictures vary through the whole range of types— 
westerns, mysteries, musicals, documentaries, problem plays, sophis- 
ticated society dramas, horror films, cartoons, etc. This is less true 
perhaps of the technical aspects of a picture than of its theme, style, 
or direction, since bad photography and poor sound recording are 
more or less obvious even to the untutored. To expect to get general 
agreement, however, as to what pictures are good pictures is obvi- 
ously to misunderstand the whole problem. It is equally obvious 
that no one group can justly assume superiority over others and that 
it is contrary to democratic principles for any one group or combi- 
nation of groups to attempt to prescribe what the general public 
should see. This is the basic fallacy of legal censorship. 

The above considerations seem to apply more definitely to the 
entertainment film than they do to other types. The film that is 
produced primarily for purposes of education, propaganda, adver- 
tising, journalism, etc., while it may strive to entertain as a part of 
its technique to achieve its more basic purpose, is to be judged in 
terms of an effect which can be more or less definitely measured by 
such devices as before-and-after achievement tests, attitude tests, in- 
creased sales, etc. The basic criterion of the motion-picture industry 


‘An interesting illustration of this discrepancy of judgments is to be found in the fact 
that the Schools Motion Picture Committee, which is composed of parents and teachers, and 
which selects recommended programs of films for young people in New York City, placed 
the film, Carnival in Flanders (La Kermesse héroique), on its recommended list, whereas 
the Legion of Decency placed it upon the list of films disapproved for patronage by members 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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for judging the success of an entertainment film, however, seems 
to be its box-office success; yet many of the films regarded as most 
worthy expressions of cinematic art by the critics are notorious 
“flops” at the box office. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to answer these ques- 
tions or even explore their ramifications. This task would require 
at least a volume. It is our purpose here merely to suggest some of 
the various considerations which need to be stated and fully studied 
and in the light of these considerations to call attention to the fal- 
lacies of some current ideas as to the social control of the movies, 

Social and moral reform in America has had a long and checkered 
career. The tracing of its development and the investigation of its 
successes and failures represent one of the most interesting fields 
for sociological study. Social movements such as feminism, the tem- 
perance crusade, the control of crime, and the labor movement all 
have interesting histories which are full of significant lessons for the 
educational sociologist; for these movements from time to time 
have fallen back upon education as the only solution for their prob. 
lems. They have usually alternated their efforts between educational 
and legislative campaigns. Unfortunately for them they have often 
predicated utopias upon a legislative program whose ultimate ac- 
ceptance was depended upon to secure all the goods they sought to 
achieve and eliminate all the evils against which they were battling. 
The temperance crusade is one of the most instructive of these re- 
form movements. Culminating in national prohibition which fol- 
lowed years of education, agitation, and step-by-step progress 
through local option and State-wide prohibition laws, the Eight 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act were failures because they 
tried to make people good, according to the standards of the re- 
formers, through legislation. And so the temperance movement has 
been forced to fall back again upon education as the sole or chief 
means of combating the evils of the intemperate use of alcoholic 
beverages. 
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The motion-picture reformers may well learn a lesson from the 
mistakes of the temperance movement. The essential lesson is that 
education, although appearing to be much slower in achieving its 
results, is a far more reliable method of social control than legis- 
lation. It is sometimes said that Americans attempt to solve all their 
problems by wishful thinking which finds expression in legisla- 
tion. The wide extent to which this is true and to which legislation 
has failed to achieve its purposes in this country is a matter of 
common observation. The mere increase in social or legal machinery 
isnot likely to reform the population or to change habits which are 
deeply ingrained in the folkways. To effect these changes, new atti- 
tudes and new values must be created and education in its broadest 
sense is a far more effective instrument in this direction than the 
multiplication of restrictive laws. 

The pertinence of this principle to the social control of the motion 
picture is definite. It is through the education of the public rather 
than the undemocratic application of legal censorship that improve- 
ment in the movies will be brought about, Instructive in this con- 
nection are the cases of Yes, My Darling Daughter, The Puritan, 
and Harvest, banned at one time or another by the New York State 
Board of Censors.’ 

Yes, My Darling Daughter, based upon the successful stage play of the 
same name, directed by William Keighley, and starring Priscilla Lane, 
Roland Young, Fay Bainter, May Robson, and other well-known actors, 
is described as follows by The Movies . . ., new national film survey, 


headed by Yale’s Mark A. May, Director of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions: 

“Amusing, sophisticated, deftly made, and delightfully played screen 
version of the stage comedy about the family consternation caused by a 
girl’s attempt to live up to the ‘advanced’ principles her ‘woman’s rights’ 
mother preached in her own youth. (Adults)” 


* The following analysis of the case of Yes, My Darling Daughter appeared in the Metro- 
politan Motion Picture Bulletin, 11:6 (February 1939), pp. 2-5. Because of limitations of 
space, the cases of The Puritan and Harvest are not presented here. They may be found in the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Bulletin (February 1939), pp. 7-10, and in the issues of June 
1939, pp. 10-11, p. 15, and September 1939, p. 9. 
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The picture was made under the Production Code,’ which was set up 
by the industry itself in 1930 to ensure that major Hollywood producers 
would adhere to standards of decency and morality. The picture is the 
first feature film having the approval of the Code and bearing its seal to 
be rejected in its entirety by any city or State board of censors in the 
United States. The action of the New York State censors, therefore, was 
a definite reflection upon the integrity of the industry’s machinery of self- 
regulation. 

In his book on Decency in Motion Pictures, Martin Quigley, author of 
the Production Code, demonstrated conclusively that political censorship 
of motion pictures is an “unworkable scheme.” He took the position that 
“The one best way to curb the evil influence of evil pictures was to have 
the pictures made right, or reasonably so, at the source of production.” It 
came as a shock, therefore, to the motion-picture industry in general and 
Warner Brothers in particular when a film produced under the strict sur- 
veillance of the Code’s administrator, Joseph Breen, was banned (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1939) in its entirety by a board of censors purporting to be 
governed by section 1082 of the New York Education Law, which pro- 
hibits the issuing of permits for public showing to a picture rated as “ob- 
scene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious, or which is of sucha 
character that its exhibition tends to corrupt morals or incite to crime.” 

Warner Brothers promptly appealed the decision of the censors, who, 
through their director, Irwin Esmond, stoutly maintained that the picture 
came within the application of the law, to the State Board of Regents of 
the New York State Education Department, who handle the first appeals 
from decisions of the censorship board. A hearing on the appeal was then 
set for February 24, 1939. 

Meanwhile, public pressure began to make itself felt in many ways 
which might well shake the usual complacency of the Board of Regents 
who were accustomed ordinarily to confirm with smug acquiescence the 
decisions of the censors. Effective in arousing public sentiment was the 
vigorous campaign of the New York Daily News to bring political cen- 
sorship into the open, launched in an editorial, which appeared on Febru- 
ary 17, 1939. 

In a later issue of the Daily News, Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick, one of 


* For a complete statement as to the origin and theory of the Production Code, see Martin 
Quigley, Decency in Motion Pictures (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937). 
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the founders of the Catholic National Legion of Decency, was quoted as 
attacking the action of the censors as follows: 

“I have seen hundreds and hundreds of previews, and I cannot for the 
life of me see what the State censors objected to in this one. ... If they saw 
anything wrong in Yes, My Darling Daughter, I’m mighty curious to see 
what those 772 scenes were that they cut out of New York movies in 1938. 
I’m curious to see those twenty-three films that were rejected entirely. The 
movies’ only danger now is that of becoming namby-pamby from over- 
censorship.” It was stated by the Daily News that Mrs. McGoldrick, a 
prominent lay leader in the Catholic Church, received the Papal Cross 
from the late Pope Pius XI for her distinguished work in Catholic Action 
and the LL.D. degree from Fordham University for her campaign to 
clean up the movies on a voluntary basis. 

The Daily News’ campaign to bring political censorship into the open 
was then taken up by other newspapers and the Washington Times-Her- 
ald also printed an editorial demanding a showdown with the censors. 

Meantime the censors were put more deeply “in a hole” and the State 
Regents in a dilemma by the fact that the Pennsylvania and Virginia 
State Boards of Censorship and the Chicago city censors passed Yes, My 
Darling Daughter without a single cut. The world premiere of the film 
was held meantime in the Warner Theater in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where the film had been previewed and approved by the police depart- 
ment, which could find nothing offensive in the picture. Audiences, 
which packed the theater on account of the film’s New York publicity, 
gave it their complete approval. A prominent Bridgeport restaurateur 
and the father of thirteen children is quoted by the New York World- 
Telegram as saying, “There is nothing wrong with the picture; it ought 
tomake New York feel pretty ridiculous.” 

Frank S. Nugent writing in The New York Times for Sunday, Febru- 
ary 19, 1939, subjected the Censor Board to telling satire. He said in part, 

“We feel its (the Board’s) action is fully as noteworthy as that of the 
Polish censor who deleted the song ‘Old Man River’ from the film Show 
Boat rather than run the risk of fomenting class struggle. Or that of the 
Italian censor board which safeguarded national prestige by making rep- 
resentations over the revival of Farewell to Arms because it showed Ital- 
ian soldiers retreating from the Piave during the War. Or that of the 
English censor who ruled Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
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unsuitable for children under sixteen unless accompanied by adults. Or 
that of the Canadian morals arbiter who detected sacrilege in Green 
Pastures.” 

Whether the special committee of three of the New York State Board 
of Regents which handles appeals, or the full body of Regents which 
passed on Yes, My Darling Daughter, was aware of the public furore cre- 
ated by the banning of the film or affected by the public opinion which 
developed against the Censor Board is a matter for conjecture, but the 
chances are that they, like other public servants in our great democracy, 
felt the public pressure and yielded to the popular demand. The ban on 
the film was removed on February 24, 1939. To have done otherwise 
would have been to put themselves in a most difficult position. 

Yet this reversal of the censors was not accomplished without face- 
saving gestures of revision. The original objection to the film had been 
primarily to its theme. “The example it affords,” said Censor Irwin Es- 
mond as quoted in The New York Times of February 19, 1939, “is a very 
dangerous one to follow. The picture teaches young people the freedom 
from recognized convention that would be morally disastrous if generally 
practised.” The legerdemain of dialogue deletion and scene contraction 
which accompanied the approval of the picture by the State Regents could 
not have changed the basic effect of the picture; in fact, according to the 
Warner press agents, the deletions set a faster pace for the film and made 
it more effective. 

Frank S. Nugent commented neatly on this process of face-saving when 
he wrote in The New York Times of February 27, 1939: 

“This metamorphosis from a cinematic Mr. Hyde to a Dr. Jekyll seems 
to have been accomplished, moreover, with remarkably little trouble: the 
deletion of a few lines, the skimping of a sequence or two. Truly the line 
between the subversive and the corrupting is a fine one; so fine, in fact, 
that we suspect it looms large to the censor simply because it is the mote in 
his eye.” 

The ban removed, the film was rushed to the Strand Theater and also 
booked into the Globe in order to take full advantage of the excellent 
publicity afforded by the censorship row. It played to record audiences in 
both theaters and the censorship publicity gave it unusual drawing power 
throughout the country. Thus, the farce of censorship was ended for one 
pleasant and harmlessly entertaining comedy of the screen, but the 
broader issue of legal censorship of the motion picture in New York State 
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and elsewhere remains to be settled. The censors and their sponsors will 
have to answer to an aroused citizenry who are sick and tired of having 
their choices in the field of screen entertainment reduced to an infantile 
level or made for them by the prejudiced and arbitrary notions of a small 
and politically created group of unknown censors. 


It is an interesting commentary on the case of Yes, My Darling 
Daughter that a Canadian censor board later banned the film as 
deleted by the New York Board and insisted on the original uncen- 
sored version on the ground that the revisions made by the New 
York Board tended to make the film unwholesome in its effect. It 
is obvious that any group set up to protect the public from seeing 
what it is feared might corrupt the public is likely to be regarded as 
provincial or biased in its judgment because, as has been pointed out 
above, there are and can be no objective standards as to what is good 
for the public to see. 

Related to this question of what standards are to be adopted by 
censors for passing pictures for public consumption is the question 
of political and other influences which play upon legally constituted 
censoring boards. One by-product of such censorship is that, once 
established, it seems necessary for the censors to keep busy in order 
to justify their salaries. It has been charged that, in order to achieve 
this purpose, they have made many and costly deletions which have 
been unjustified. These deletions were made the subject of a special 
study by the National Council on Freedom from Censorship in 1933 
and published in a pamphlet entitled What Shocked the Censors. 
This study showed that most of these deletions were absurd and 
were really in the nature of “busy work” for the censors, a fact 
that hardly justifies the continued maintenance of this expensive 
machinery, even though the politicians may feel that the system is 
justified on account of the added revenue it brings to the State. The 
New York State censorship scheme has more than once been criti- 
cized on these grounds, for the substantial income received from the 
producers for viewing films in addition to paying censors’ salaries 
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makes a considerable contribution to the State treasury. Censorship 
turns out to be an indirect instrument for taxing the motion-picture 
industry and the “jobs at the censors’ disposal make them dispensers 
of political patronage.” It seems therefore that State censorship ap. 
proaches dangerously near to what may be termed loosely and in 
popular parlance a political “racket.” 

For ten years before this report was published in 1933 the New 
York State censors worked secretly—behind closed doors. Thus the 
public had not been able to make any appraisal of the censors’ work 
until 1933. After the threat of legislative action and the pressure 
brought to bear upon the censors through the State Board of Re- 
gents, the investigators received the reports and lists of deletions. 
These data brought out some significant facts which tended in 
general to discredit the work of the censors and make their dele- 
tions ridiculous (reported in Professor Eduard C. Lindeman’s Intro. 
duction to the Council’s report). 

It should be pointed out, furthermore, that the censors do a great 
deal of harm to the films by their deletions. The style of the creative 
artist is constantly cramped by the bogey of the censor, which is 
dangled before the eyes of every craftsman who works on a picture 
from script to screen. The script writer who is making an adaptation 
is forced to cut much of interest from the original from which he 
works; the director is constantly reminded of what the censors 
might or might not approve; and the producer must consider his 
story material from the same angle. Thus censorship has done much 
to stultify the films and to sap the vitality of an otherwise virile art. 

In discussing deletions it is also important to note that an intel- 
ligent audience cannot guess correctly what the censors have deleted 
from an original version of a film. This experiment was tried in 
connection with Remous, an interesting and inoffensive French film 
dealing with a psychological problem. To make it acceptable to 


* From a foreword by Hatcher Hughes to a study entitled What Shocked the Censors, made 
in 1933 by the National Council on Freedom from Censorship, 31 Union Square West, New 
York, N. Y. 
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their ways of thinking, the censors cut the film to such an extent 
that there was no point in showing it; yet an audience of one hun- 
dred or more well-educated persons, who saw the film at a private 
showing, were unable to guess what portions the censors had taken 
out. It is highly questionable whether, if the censors were to review 
the same film again after a lapse of a year, they would be able to 
make the same deletions which they made on their first review. It 
has been noted by observers that censors who have once cut a film 
must have their notes if they are to remember what has been cut 
when seeing a film a second time. It has also been observed that the 
members of the agency who pass on a film when it is appealed from 
the censors’ decision find it necessary to have copies of the censors’ 
notes to know what the censors have found it necessary to delete. 

Legal censorship by State political agencies is practised in Amer- 
ica today in seven States: Kansas, Maryland, Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Massachusetts (on Sundays). Certain cities, 
as Chicago, have local censoring agencies. Laws and administrative 
machinery are similar in all these States. The censors are political 
appointees who theoretically apply the standards set forth in the 
laws to the making of deletions in films or the banning of films as 
a whole. Practically, the laws cannot be easily applied because of the 
vagueness of their provisions and the actual deletions and banning 
of films depend upon the personal, religious, and political biases of 
the censors. The effect of this censorship is widespread since the 
producers usually prepare their films and make the deletions pre- 
scribed by the censor States in pictures even in the States that are 
free from censorship. 

Sex, violence, and crime, moreover, are to be found in pictures in 
spite of legal censorship and, furthermore, the censors can have no 
positive effect in improving the content or the technique of the films. 
Their function at best is purely negative and, hence, they serve no 
useful purpose. While the censors have no legal power to control 
the political content of the films, actually they have assumed this 
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power under the vague language of the State laws. Thus, in a 
broad sense, political censorship of motion pictures constitutes a 
fundamental violation of the American Bill of Rights, because it 
restricts the right and the opportunity of free communication of 
ideas on the screen, which is as essential to good entertainment 
films as it is to newsreels or short subjects. 

Thus during 1937-1938 the censorship laws in the various States 
operated to ban such films as Damaged Lives, sponsored by the 
American Social Hygiene Association; The March of Time; Spain 
in Flames and Spanish Earth; Blockade; The Birth of a Baby, 
sponsored or recommended by virtually all important medical and 
welfare agencies, governmental and otherwise, in the United 
States; etc. Public indignation was directed at the Ohio State 
Board of Censors recently because of the banning of the Russian 
Professor Mamlock, a film approved by the New York State cen- 
sors. This is the first Soviet film to receive the approval and seal of 
the Production Code of the American industry. As a result of 
widespread protests, the Ohio Board later approved the film with 
the usual face-saving deletions. 

Inevitably, there have been movements within the motion-pic- 
ture industry and in the community to abolish legal censorship, but 
apparently they have never been able to make much headway. 
Indeed, the financial success of these censorship schemes has en- 
couraged politicians in many other States to introduce bills for 
politically appointed boards of censorship which would at once 
provide patronage for their supporters and a new source of revenue 
for the State. 

It seems obvious that legal censorship of any form of communi- 
cation is basically foreign to the ideals of the American political 
system. This has been expressed in an editorial by Chester B. Bahn 
in the Film Daily: 

Fundamentally there is something essentially foreign to American 
precepts in film censorship. By its very nature, film censorship must be 
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olitical. Which is to say that it must be partisan and factional, and as 
such mirror the infinite prejudices of partisans and factions. For the per- 
petuation of a free America, a free screen is as vital as a free press. 

The censor who deletes today, given the authority, is apt to insert to- 
morrow. It has happened abroad; there are unofficial if not official censors 
here who would like to see it happen here. 

If the American motion picture is to fulfill its mass entertainment mis- 
sion, it must have the same freedom for constructive progress as the 
world of books and newspaperdom. Denied it, there can be neither ad- 
vance in simple entertainment nor in a complex art.” 


We have pointed out that political censorship of motion pictures 
isessentially undemocratic. The question naturally arises, therefore, 
“If not censorship, what then?” It should be pointed out at once 
that every community has the protection of its police power, with- 
out the intervention of the censors, against those films which the 
community itself may consider to be indecent. If a community 
through its duly appointed public servants decides that a picture 
does not meet its standards of decency, it may forbid the showing of 
such a picture. But it should be noted that no high-handed censors 
are sitting in their comfortable projection rooms in a State capital 
deciding in advance what this same community should or should 
not see. The community itself is privileged to decide through the 
recognized instrumentalities of democracy and self-government. 
This is an entirely different method from that of censorship; yet it 
provides adequate safeguards against what any community may 
decide to be injurious. Any community, furthermore, may make its 
own laws governing the admittance of children to public motion- 
picture showings. 

Yet it is unnecessary to evoke the police power against a motion 
picture, except in rare instances. The motion-picture industry itself 
feels a responsibility for providing the public with wholesome enter- 
tainment and it has answered the question, “If not censorship, what 
then?” for itself by adopting its well-known Production Code as a 


*Film Daily, February 20, 1939, p. 1. 
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form of self-regimentation. Self-censorship within the industry un- 
doubtedly has its great values as pointed out by Quigley in Decency 
in Motion Pictures. 

This method of self-control, however, is essentially negative in that 
it does not ensure virile adult entertainment and a high quality of 
artistic expression on the screen. A more effective, although slower, 
process of arriving at truly entertaining, artistically adequate, and 
socially valid pictures is through public education which will result 
in the support of good films at the box office. Many groups have 
expressed the importance of this technique and have undertaken 
programs of “selection rather than censorship.” 

Outstanding among the organizations advocating the improve- 
ment of public taste through education is the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, which has as its basic slogan: “Selection, 
not Censorship.” Established in 1908 by the People’s Institute of 
New York as the National Board of Censorship and functioning 
impartially and independently of the motion-picture industry from 
that day to this, the National Board soon discovered the fallacies and 
weaknesses of the censoring approach to motion pictures. It soon 
changed its name and its policy. 

The history of the National Board of Review, which more than 
any other force in American life has spread the idea of the educa- 
tion of the public to appreciate and demand good movies rather 
than the negative approach of forbidding bad ones, is significant 
from the standpoint of the educational sociologist. The founding of 
the National Board grew out of a widespread demand for the social [ 
control of the early nickelodeons. 


On Christmas Eve, in 1908, all five-cent motion picture houses in New f 
York City were closed at midnight by the police, under orders from the 
Mayor, George B. McClellan. This drastic move was the result of an agi- 
tation that had been fermenting for over a year, not in New York alone 
but all over the country, growing out of various increasing protests [ 
against the alleged evil influence of many films that were being shown F 
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and against certain conditions alleged to prevail in the theaters themselves. 
Such protests had already brought about the institution of the first legal 
censorship of the movies, in 1907, in Chicago. 

Investigations and hearings had been going on for over a year before 
this abrupt descent of the law upon the penny arcades and nickelodeons. 
The People’s Institute in New York City, always active in impartial social 
research, had early begun a study of movies and movie houses, and the 
report they made said “these places are not to be condemned #n toto; they 
are needed to meet the demands of the majority and attention must be 
given them in a constructive way.” 

The chief attack was upon the nickelodeons, which had become the 
poor man’s theater. They housed a new, growing, inexpensive form of 
entertainment for a mass of people who never went to theaters where 
plays were acted on the stage because they could not afford to. ... 

It is hard nowadays to realize how much those first crude products of 
the motion-picture camera meant to people who—and this too is hard to 
imagine now—had almost no other recreation. The motion picture of that 
day was a pretty poor thing, great only in its promise.... 

With an audience largely made up of the less cultivated, even the 
barely literate, its life depended on pleasing that audience. It was merely 
an industry, in the hands of men with little more prevision than their 
patrons of what lay ahead for the combination of camera and screen they 
had stumbled on. But as it grew into a form of public entertainment so 
widespread that it could no longer be overlooked, three classes of violent 
critics rose up against it. 

There were the repressors, of dour puritanical caliber, who found in 
the motion picture a machine, capable of spreading all sorts of things 
broadcast, a new object for their fears and intolerances, to be dreaded and 
fought just as their ancestors had dreaded and fought the newly invented 
printing press. 

There were the professional reformers who made their living out of 
policing the morals of other people—in the movies they discovered a new 
evil they could inveigh against with immense possibilities of publicity for 
themselves, additional justification for their jobs, and a new branch, with 
salaries attached, for their blessed work of purifying and saving the world. 

A third group, composed of perfectly sincere people, was interested 
only in a wholesome, healthily thrilling form of entertainment for them- 
selves and their children, which they saw the movies could become, but 
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they were deeply troubled by a trend in picture production that led cer- 
tainly toward cheapness and vulgarity, perhaps to an out-and-out appeal 
to the low-minded, the morbid, and the seekers after the lurid and sensa- 
tional. The protests of these three groups, particularly those of the salaried 
professional reformers, were growing so loud that even politicians had 
already lent an appraising ear to them. 

Aside from the inarticulate masses and the confused men whose busi- 
ness was to make and distribute films, the only friends the young industry 
had were the people who perceived that the motion picture in its humble 
temple of nickels and dimes bore unmistakable signs of being a new form 
of art.... 

The first need, as it seemed both to the liberal, socially conscious people 
and to the frightened, prejudiced advocates of suppression, was some sort 
of regulation. The question was what sort of regulation, and the first 
answer—the short cut to an end and purpose little understood, which 
society has always taken when confronted with a new, confounding, and 
seemingly dangerous problem—was the censor. 

It was only natural, with the censorship idea springing up everywhere, 
that it should find expression in the great control and distributing center 
of motion pictures, New York City. Even among persons fundamentally 
American in principles and against all restrictions of man’s liberties— 
men and women with the widest experience in public and private social- 
service work who were called on by leading forces in the motion-picture 
industry to help solve the problem—censorship seemed at the time the 
lesser of two evils. For also among these people was to be found the hon- 
est conviction, based on plenty of self-evident fact, that unless some means 
were found to prevent unscrupulous producers from exploiting the screen 
unwisely and dangerously, for immediate selfish gains, the present and 
future of the whole industry and art would be seriously jeopardized. ... 

From the first the National Board started to build a constructive plan 
compatible with democratic principles, and from the first it made every 
effort to pick out the pictures that contained qualities of fineness and 
truth and to give information about them to every one who came to it or 
whom it could reach. It also saw that the motion picture, in its highest 
achievements, would be a form of adult expression, and that the problem 
of pictures for children was a separate one, dependent partly on parental 
responsibility and partly on providing special programs of children’s pic- 
tures for juvenile use under proper auspices. 

The lists of special films which the Board began to issue almost from 
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the beginning, and the practice in its review work of distinguishing be- 
tween pictures suitable for the mature general public and for juvenile au- 
diences, have been amply justified by time and experience. Looking today 
over the development of the motion picture, as an industry and as an art 
and an educational force, the Board can see that not censorship, but the 
slow raising of public taste and public demand has been the most power- 
ful encouragement to growth. 

Under the name, however, of the National Board of Censorship, yield- 
ing to the enormous pressure of opinion at that time, the National Board 
was organized in March 1909 by the People’s Institute of New York City, 
of which the late Charles Sprague Smith was founder and director. As a 
citizen bureau of social research and activities, the People’s Institute had 
already made a careful study of movies, movie houses, and movie audi- 
ences, and made a report to the mayor. As a result of its study it was 
convinced that the motion picture, a great, new medium of expression 
with untellable potentialities as a recreational, educational, and artistic 
force, should be helped by some means of reflecting intelligent public 
opinion regarding it, and at the same time protected from ill-advised 
attempts to hamper its growth or smother it before it could arrive at the 
stage when its benefits for the American people would be obvious and 
indisputable. With this conviction, and its special knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved, the Institute felt justified in trying to work out a solution 
of the situation brought to a head by the mayor’s action on Christmas 
Eve, and early in the year founded the National Board, with the full 
codperation of the one organized group of picture producers that existed 
at that time.” 


Thus the Board was founded. But in the years that followed 
through actual experience with the administration of the censorship 
scheme, its founders discarded the negative approach of censorship 
for a positive principle of education; viz., selection and recommen- 
dation of worth-while pictures and the building of audience support 
for them. 

By the time McClellan’s successor in New York City, the late Mayor 


Gaynor, issued his classic brief in defense of a free screen, including it 
among the free institutions of the American people—a brief accompany- 


*The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures: Its Background, Growth, and Present 
Status (New York: The National Board of Review), pp. 3-8. 
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ing his veto of an ordinance to set up a censorship of the screen in New 
York City—the National Board had in its own work discovered plenty of 
facts that told mightily against the theory that censorship was a practi- 
cable thing. It had discovered that among even the most intelligent people, 
and between persons of equally strong feelings about what is moral and 
right, there were profound differences of opinion. There was no depend- 
able agreement about the moral tone of pictures, or their moral effect, or 
what should and what should not be deleted, or what should and what 
should not be condemned entirely and kept from the public’s sight. This 
confusion was reflected in the minds of the Board’s developing affiliated 
groups and in the minds of municipal officials in control of public amuse- 
ments, by now coéperating with the Board in accepting and enforcing its 
judgments on pictures intended to be shown in their communities or 
municipalities. With Mayor Gaynor, the Board’s leading members were 
contending that censorship, whether temporary or permanent, would not 
work; that it was a fallacy in its operation, failing to cure the ills, real or 
imaginary, it was intended to cope with and overcome; that it was un- 
American in principle and that the very name of “censorship” was repug- 
nant to the mind and best interests of the mass of the American people. 
Moreover “censorship” was not an accurate definition of the work the 
Board was really concerned with and which, if the Board was to be truly 
constructive, it must go on performing in the future; namely, improving 
motion pictures, ethically, educationally, and artistically, through the 
gradual spreading among picture patrons of a conscious appreciation of 
the better things in films and through creating, as a result of this appre- 
ciation, a demand among audiences that would stimulate producers to 
better productions. 

Therefore, the original control body, the founders of the National 
Board, in 1916 changed its name to the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, dropping all nominal, as it had practically already 
dropped actual, connection with censorship. The new name described 
more accurately the work and purpose of the Board as it had expanded 
and progressed through the years.” 


So for more than twenty-five years the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures has worked on the principle that far more con- 
structive than censorship or repression is the method of selecting 
the better pictures, publishing descriptive classified lists of them, 


” Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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and building up audiences and support for them through the work 
of community groups, thus speaking to the producer through the 
unmistakable language of the box office. The lists of selected, starred, 
and exceptional pictures of the Board are used extensively by local 
groups and publications throughout the United Statesin publicizing 
movies selected as being worth while by representative previewing 
committees which present a cross-section of American culture and 
represent no one particular taste for screen fare as over against any 
other. The National Board has been an important influence through 
all these years in stimulating widespread interest in the motion pic- 
ture as entertainment, as art, and as education, and the industry is 
deeply indebted to the Board for its intelligent interpretation of the 
films to the public.” 

The principle of selection rather than censorship through the 
pioneering work of the National Board of Review has come to be 
recognized by serious students of the motion picture as the most 
promising technique for improving the quality of the films shown 
in theaters. Among the other agencies which select films and recom- 
mend them to the public are the East and West Coast Preview Com- 
mittees of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,‘ the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Council of Federated Church 
Women, the National Society of New England Women, the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency, such publications as Educational Screen 
and Parents’ Magazine, and the numerous newspapers and mag- 
azines whose critics publish daily, weekly, and monthly reviews 
of the films as they appear. In addition, there are numerous local 
groups which recommend films to the general public or to special 
audiences. There are many local motion-picture councils usually 
basing their selections on the recommendations of the National 
Board of Review, and in New York City there are such groups as 


” For a more complete statement as to how the National Board of Review actually works in 
practice, see Wilton A. Barrett, “The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures—How It 
Works,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 10:3 (November 1936), pp. 177-189. 

* The East Coast Preview lists have been discontinued on account of the financial stringency 
now confronted by the motion-picture industry. 
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the Schools Motion Picture Committee, which recommends film 
programs for children, and the Metropolitan Motion Picture Coun. 
cil, which publishes monthly lists and makes campaigns for pictures 
that especially deserve box-office support. 

The New York Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, a member- 
ship group composed of representatives of practically all cultural 
and community groups interested in motion pictures outside the 
industry in the New York metropolitan area, has drawn its inspi- 
ration and its pattern of recommending films from the National 
Board. 


The policy of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, which is based 
upon the National Board of Review’s well-known position of selection 
rather than censorship, was enunciated recently in launching its success- 
ful campaign in behalf of the Bernard Shaw picture, Pyymalion. The 
Council believes that the failure of many excellent pictures at the box 
office is a reflection upon the various reform and educational agencies 
which are constantly criticizing the motion-picture industry for not pro- 
viding more pictures which may be regarded as genuinely entertaining to 
adult audiences, as artistically adequate, and as socially valid. The Council 
believes that the time has come for all agencies interested in motion pic- 
tures outside the industry to enlist in a campaign for the active support of 
good pictures at the box office. It has decided to set an example, therefore, 
for other similar groups throughout the country by selecting from two to 
six worth-while pictures each year for special sponsorship and support. 

The Council’s new policy has been received with enthusiasm both 
within and without the industry in the New York area and elsewhere. 
Among several commendatory letters, one from Samuel Marcus, formerly 
Counsel to the Society for the Prevention of Crime, is particularly signif 
cant. We quote from Mr. Marcus’s letter as follows: 

“All hail to your policy re motion pictures outlined in today’s Times. 

“I was until recently counsel to the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
and associated with Frank Moss, Dr. Parkhurst, and Cannon Chase and 
had much to do with trying to make the souls of people safe for democ- 
racy. It never succeeded. 

“Your method is better than force in the use of official censorship or the 
club of the police.”” 








* Metropolitan Motion Picture Bulletin, 11:6 (February 1939), pp. 12-13. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
THE MOTION PICTURE 


In order that this section of THE JouRNAL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational soctology. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF HOLLYWOOD 

What promises to be one of the most interesting researches yet to be 
undertaken in the field of the motion picture is a sociological study of 
Hollywood financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation and now 
in its second year under the direction of Leo C. Rosten, who holds a 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Political Science from the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Rosten is well known as a writer under the pen name of 
Leonard Q. Ross and under his own name. He is the author of The 
Washington Correspondents, written on a fellowship from the Social 
Science Research Council in 1936. 

The study is intended to be an analysis of the social structure of the 
motion-picture community, an inquiry into the skills, values, interests, 
and pressures which determine the nature of the movies and their rela- 
tionship to our society. The advisory board consists of Robert S. Lynd, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, co-author of Middletown 
and Middletown in Transition; Herbert Blumer, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago; Harold D. Lasswell, of Yale University and the 
William Alanson White Foundation, Washington, D. C.; Louis Wirth, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, and associate editor of the 
American Journal of Sociology. The staff of the study includes Philip E. 
Keller, formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology at Stanford University; 
Ruth A. Inglis, A.M., former Fellow at Bryn Mawr College; Jean Lyle, 
of the Menninger Clinic; and others. 

The Motion Picture Research Project is entirely independent of any 
other organization. It is a nonprofit enterprise. It will not offer research 
services to either the public or the motion-picture industry. 

The following tentative outline reveals the variety of approaches to 
Hollywood which are being used in the study: 


I. Tue Motion Picrure 
1. The Making of “Movies”: Who does what? Decisions: who makes 
them, how. Distribution of responsibilities: relationship between execu- 
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tives, producers, directors, writers, actors, technicians, story editors. Movie 
making as large-scale enterprise. The division of labor. The role of the 
unpredictable and the uncontrollable. Lack of measurable criteria. What 
Hollywood knows and does not know about the movies. 

2. Movie Stereotypes: An analysis of “the movie mind.” Movie plots 
over a selected period. Trends in movie content. The typologies of Holly. 
wood: heroes, heroines, villains, moral problems. Analysis of “fan mail” 
from several studios and movie magazines. The nature of the “story prob. 
lem.” The emphases of story content: optimism, pleasurable fantasy, 
success, acquisitive virtues. The movies as perpetuators of the American 
Dream. Who made the stereotypes? Who enforces them? The public 
“taste” and the movies. Departures from stereotypes. Case studies. The 
economics of movie plots. The current schism in emphasis. Changing 
audience demands. 


II. THe Movie Maxkers 


1. The Social Composition of Hollywood: Data on the background, 
education, training, careers of movie makers. (Gathered by sampling 
methods in interviews, questionnaires, analyses of Who’s Who, biograph- 
ical information in trade journals, etc. The method used for 127 subjects 
in The Washington Correspondents, part two, may be applied with mod- 
ifications.) Salaries, profits, income, obtainable from personal sources, 
income-tax reports, material in the various guild offices in Hollywood. 
Data from House and Senate investigation committees, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Departments of Commerce and Labor reports. 
A sample of from 200 to 300 persons, distributed and weighted according 
to the personnel set-up, should suffice for interviews and questionnaires. 

2. Hollywood’s Way of Life: Patterns of expenditure, consumption, 
leisure. Entertainment as a competitive maneuver. The competitive as- 
pects of expenditure. Extravagance as the function of an expanding 
economy (compared, e.g., to New York in the 1890's). The function of 
“parties,” certain restaurants and night clubs, etc. Entertainment and dis 
play as competitive exigencies, as techniques for minimizing professional 
insecurity. “Contacts” as a business factor. Methods of gaining status and 
prestige in the community. 

3. Status and Prestige in Hollywood: The hierarchy of influence. Who 
imitates whom, why? Pressure toward conforming. Competition for 
prestige in Hollywood’s terms. Competition for security. The social prac 
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tices and values of the community of movie makers. Conspicuous ex- 

nditure as an investment. Income taxes and expenditure. “The Theory 
of the Leisure Class” and Hollywood. The Gilded Age, as a function of 
competition within the movie economy and near-monopoly with refer- 
ence to outside markets. 

4. Hollywood’s Attitudes: An analysis of implicit assumptions, prefer- 
ences, prejudices. (This may be executed by analyzing the content of 
movie publications, trade journals, gossip columns, and from question- 
naires comparable to those given to 127 Washington correspondents.) 
Hollywood’s attitudes to movies: what do movie makers think they 
can and cannot do? What do they think they should or should not do? 
Guilt and insecurity among movie makers. The “social movement”: its 
bases and function. Hollywood’s attitude to its profession, its values, 
its future. Anxieties. 


III. Pressures 


1. Economic Pressures: Cost, profit, distribution calculations. Exhibi- 
tors’ demands and problems. The undifferentiated market. The world 
market. The financial structure of Hollywood; the New York offices. 
The role of patent holders, chain-theater distributors. Conflict between 
chain and independent exhibitors as it influences Hollywood. Competi- 
tion and monopoly practices. Government interference. The movies as 
big business. 

2. Pressure Groups: The Hays office as a clearing house of pressure 
groups. Religious, civic, educational, and fraternal bodies, and their role. 
Women’s associations, parent-teacher groups, progressive education so- 
cieties. Political agencies: local, State, and national reviewing bodies. 
What is taboo, where, why? Case studies: Blockade, It Can’t Happen 
Here, The Exile, F orty Days of Musa Dagh, Farewell to Arms, etc. Self- 
censorship in Hollywood. The index of the films. Typical story problems 
and treatment. 

3. Foreign Markets: Quota, import and licensing restrictions. What is 
taboo, where? The economics of foreign-market income; trends over ten 
years. Problems of world distribution. Retrenchment in Hollywood as a 
consequence of political interferences with marketing procedure. The 
new domestic- foreign proportion in films. “The villain must be an Amer- 
ican.” Case studies as examples of foreign censorship. Competition from 
foreign motion- -picture organizations. Exchange agreements. Current 
problems and readjustments. 
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4. Economic Problems in Hollywood: Salaries, incomes, working con- 
ditions, and complaints within the industry. Statistical data on income 
distribution. Employer-employee problems. The guilds: organization, 
contractual arrangements, record. Collective bargaining in Hollywood: 
its implications. Labor organization in the industry. Producers’ position. 
Current conflicts, probable compromises. The nation and Hollywood. 


IV. Tue Movirs anp Democracy 


An interpretation and discussion of the role of the motion picture in 
democratic life. The movies and education. The free market in movies, 
This section should integrate the socially significant materials examined 
in the previous sections. The problem of “propaganda.” Social change 
and the movies. The increasing role of organized groups as pressure 
agencies. The influence of national political trends. The function of 
movies in a democracy. Growing differentiation in movie markets. Local 
film organizations and societies. New stereotypes. The possibility of an 
“American” market. Hollywood in transition. 


A STUDY OF MOTION-PICTURE AUDIENCES 


Geoffrey Gorer is undertaking an appraisal of all past work on mo- 
tion-picture audiences for the American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Concurrently with this research he is also explor- 
ing the field of current social investigation with the hope of codrdinating 
various researches to get a clearer view of the processes by which public 
opinion organizes itself. 

The American Film Center is devoting its energies to the promotion of 
the use of the moving film as a medium of education. It was organized 
in August 1938 to serve as the connecting link between scientific, educa 
tional, social, industrial, and governmental organizations which have 
film ideas and the production and distribution units capable of bringing 
the ideas to the screen and before the public. The Center offers its research 
facilities to producers of films for entertainment. 

The Center does not engage in actual production. Confining its activi 
ties to consultation, research, supervision, and planning, it works with 
and through existing units in the educational and theatrical fields. For 
the first time there is a group organized for the express purpose of bridg- 
ing the gap between educators and producers. 
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A SURVEY IN AUDIOVISUAL EDUCATION 


A survey in audiovisual education has just been completed by Donald 
Knox White for the Division of General Extension of the University 
System of Georgia. The problem in this study was (1) to determine pref- 
erences as to subjects in which new educational films should be purchased 
or produced; (2) to determine comparative use of various audiovisual 
aids, other than sound films, in the institutions served by the film library 
of the Division of General Extension of the University System of 
Georgia; and (3) to secure exhibitors’ opinions as to details of various 
phases of educational film library service. 

The survey was made by the questionnaire method. A four-page mim- 
eographed questionnaire, divided into the three sections, was mailed to 
245 schools, colleges, and school systems which use motion pictures regu- 
larly in their classrooms and assembly programs. A cover letter accom- 
panied the questionnaire. 

Section 1 of the questionnaire comprised two pages of subject headings 
grouped somewhat in accordance with the standard Dewey Decimal 
library index system. A space was provided beside each subject for the 
purpose of checking preferences as to the subjects in which new films are 
needed. Extra lines were provided at the bottom of the page in this section 
for the listing of any subject headings not included in the index sys- 
tem, for specific titles desired, or for general comments. Section 2 com- 
prised one page of questions about the audiovisual program of the 
particular institution filling in the questionnaire. Direct questions were 
asked, and for statistical reasons an effort was made to include all possible 
answers to as many of the questions as possible, with spaces for checking 
the correct answer. Section 3 of the questionnaire comprised one page of 
questions designed to secure the exhibitors’ opinions as to various details 
of the educational film distribution service of the Division of General 
Extension. 

Fifty-two of the questionnaires were returned over a period of one 
month and were used for the compilation of the results. The replies in- 
dicated that films were most needed by those who replied on the United 
States Government, sex education and social hygiene, safety, photogra- 
phy, natural resources, hygiene, public health, citizenship, State govern- 
ment, venereal disease, physiology, local government, and birds. While 
these were the topics most frequently checked on the questionnaires, a 
large number of additional subjects were indicated, raising the question 
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as to the extent to which those who sent replies were familiar with the 
actual films now available in these fields. 

Space is not sufficient here to include the remaining results of the sur. 
vey; readers who are interested may get in touch with Donald K. White, 
Division of General Extension, University System of Georgia, 223 Wal- 
ton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


STUDIES IN THE USE OF FILMS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Recently a study has been completed by Maye Hylton of the secretarial 
studies department of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
of New York University on the subject, “The Value of Motion Pictures 
in Teaching Business Subjects and Skills and for Promoting a Better 
Understanding of Actual Business Practices.” After a discussion of the 
effectiveness of the film in business teaching, Miss Hylton deals particu- 
larly with the use of films in teaching typewriting and shorthand and 
then goes to the more general subject of the use of the film in the move- 
ment to improve business relations. An important source of information 
in this field is service booklet No. 10 published by the Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., entitled “Motion Pic- 
tures for Business Education,” by Lawrence Van Horn. The booklet lists 
a number of pertinent films and their sources. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDY OF MOTION PICTURES 


The American Council on Education which serves as an agency of 
coordination for various types of educational research has been carrying 
on an investigation of the educational motion picture in four codperating 
school systems. Some of the conclusions from this study have been an- 
nounced by Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. While the problem of using films in education is 
complex, Mr. Fowler has advanced the tentative conclusion that in gen- 
eral sound pictures are more effective than silent except for younger chil: 
dren and with some other exceptions. He believes that all films should be 
previewed by teachers to test availability. He found that the children pre- 
ferred to have their information as information rather than to have it too 
much mixed with emotions and emotional music. High-school students, 
he has pointed out, object to the overemphasis of points by commentators 
and are sensitive to faulty construction and insincerity in films. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Documentary Film, by Paut Rorna. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1939, 320 pages. 


This is an American edition of a book by the same name published in 
London in 1936. A new preface by John Grierson and a new author’s 
foreword by Mr. Rotha have been added. The text of the major part of 
the volume is the same with a new final section entitled “Whither Docu- 
mentary?,” which summarizes general developments in the field and 
devotes a chapter to policies and purposes. Also, there are numerous addi- 
tional illustrations. This excellent volume, written by one of the foremost 
exponents of documentary film in the world, deals with the social aspects 
of the cinema as contrasted with its economic and commercial develop- 
ments and distinguishes between the cinema as propaganda, as art, and 
as documentary. It traces the evolution of the documentary film, the prin- 
ciples of documentary film making, and the functions that enter into 
documentary films. It is indispensable to all those interested in the edu- 
cational film and in the making of the films. 


America at the Movies, by MARGARET FarraNnD THorp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1939, 313 pages. 


This is a thoughtful book with many interesting observations on the 
American motion-picture audience. The author in her foreword takes 
due precautions in stating the limitations of her work, pointing out that 
the art and entertainment of the movies are changing so rapidly that the 
observations of today very often do not apply next year. Then too the field 
is so vast that it is difficult to discuss it without leavi ing much important 
material out; and the sources of primary data are so few that there are 
many points that are more or less left to hearsay. Her excuse for writing 
is that “there are so many things that ought to be known; there is so much 
amusing and important material flickering in ephemeral publications 
and on the lips of workers in the art that it is necessary to assemble some 
of it between covers where it can be found, examined, and corrected. It 
seems to be a kind of public service.” The book presents a study of the 
“movie” audience and the various forces that play upon it. The indus- 
try and the attempts to reform it are discussed as well as the various cul- 
tural and educational movements related to motion pictures and the new 
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trend toward social issues. On the whole, the book will be found provoca- 
tive for high-school groups providing the teachers who use it have suff- 
cient background for their discussions with their classes. 


Motion Pictures and Radio, by ExizasetH Laine. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, 165 pages. 


This is one of the reports of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York carried on under 
the general direction of Luther Gulick. Dr. Laine was a member of the 
research staff of the Inquiry, and the study of radio and the motion pic- 
ture was made during 1936 and 1937. The role of the motion-picture 
theater is discussed in the first chapter. The author seems rather uncertain 
of herself and wavers between the points of view expressed by the Payne 
Fund Studies and those of the critics of these studies. After this rather 
nondescript first chapter, which is concluded with a discussion of short 
subjects, the author proceeds to a presentation of production, distribution, 
and cost of nontheatrical motion pictures. She then presents the adapta- 
tion of motion pictures to education and concludes her discussion of films 
with a chapter on the role of the State in an educational motion-picture 
program, suggesting that the State may serve the important functions of 
disseminating information, training teachers in the use of films, experi- 
ment and research, and circulation of equipment. On the whole, the 
treatment of motion pictures in the volume gives the impression of being 
rather superficial and incomplete. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to the role of the radio in education and is concluded with a chapter on 
suggestions for a State educational radio program. 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching American History, by Harry 
Artuur Wise. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 187 


pages. 

This volume is a study of almost one thousand school children in 
twenty-eight history classes taught by nine teachers in a cross section of 
the Middle West. The study attempts to determine some of the contribu- 
tions of motion pictures when used to supplement the regular classroom 
teaching in senior-high-school history classes without rewriting the course 
of study or making any major changes in the normal routine. It also at- 
tempts to establish the cumulative effects of the film when used over a 
considerable period and to evaluate statistically its educational effective- 
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ness. The author analyzes and equalizes the variable factors, administer- 
ing an experimental program checked by means of four standard tests. 
His conclusion is that “motion pictures have a high relative value when 
used as a supplement to the usual instructional procedure.” 


Filming for Amateurs, by Pau BurnForp. London: Isaac Pitman 
and Company, 1939, 105 pages. 


This is one of the best books for amateur film makers. Written by a 
well-known cameraman-director of documentary films in England, it 
deals with the theory and practice of film making in such a way that it is 
comprehensible to the beginner as well as the more advanced worker. 
Many excellent illustrations are included to demonstrate points of tech- 
nical or aesthetic significance which could not be considered satisfactorily 
in the text. The book covers general photographic principles, creative 
camera work, principles of film construction, shooting under unfavorable 
conditions, interior lighting, and experimental filming. It is indispensable 
for reference work and may be used as a text in courses of film making. 


Film and School: A Handbook in Motion Picture Evaluation, by 
HELEN Ranp and Ricuarp Lewis. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1937, 182 pages. 


The authors, believing that a great deal of education goes on in the 
movies, have set as their task in this book to correlate the films with other 
activities offered in the school program. The book is an attempt to pro- 
vide a program for school students that will enable them to evaluate 
motion pictures and be more discriminating in their attendance. The 
work is primarily a reference book of suggestions and plans to be used in 
schools. It deals with the motion picture as a social and educational force; 
the ways in which motion pictures interpret life; the people who make 
motion pictures; the problem of evaluation through rating scales, reviews, 
and criticisms; motion-picture clubs; and various other activities which 
may be undertaken with regard to the movies. 


Soviet Films, edited by M. Boropin, L. CHernyavsky, and S. You- 
rovsky. Moscow: State Publishing House for Cinema Literature, 
1939 (pages not numbered). 


The editors have put together a very interesting collection of photo- 
graphs and brief comments on the development and organization of the 
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motion picture in the Soviet Union. In the foreword, Sergei Eisenstein, 
who is a Soviet film director and Professor of the State Cinema Institute, 
explains the place and purposes of the cinema in Russia. One is struck by 
the contrast between the commercialized motion picture in America and 
the free and experimental development of the film in Russia. The book 
contains an interesting map and explanation of the locations of the vari- 
ous film studios. The industry in Russia and all its branches is conducted 
by the Committee on the Cinema Industry under the Council of Peoples 
Commissars. One of the most interesting sections in the book is a pre. 
sentation of production and exhibition of children’s films. The Soviet 
Union fully recognizes the great educational significance of the cinema 
and there is a special studio to make pictures for children of all ages. Re. 
viewing the photographs in this book makes one long to see some of the 
pictures for children and others in our own theaters—for example, Tol- 
stoi’s Russian version of Pinocchio, which has been produced as The 
Little Golden Key with live actors, trained animals, and puppets. 


Scenarios for Amateur Movie-Makers, edited by Marcarer May- 
orca. New York: Samuel French, 1938, 231 pages. 


Here is a useful little book for amateur movie-makers and for teachers 
who are coaching film-making groups. Part I deals with family and local 
newsreels and includes nine miniature scenarios which are available for 
amateurs to “break down” into detailed shooting scripts for filming, 
including such subjects as a football game, a scout hike, a picnic, etc. A 
case is also given to show how a scenario may be made into a shooting 
script. Part II presents seven original shooting scripts for amateurs tw 
film. There is a one-act stage play adapted to the screen showing the 
process whereby such an adaptation is made from the play to the shooting 
script. Part III deals with documentary or interpretive films presenting 
the methods of preparing scenarios. Examples of a shooting script from 
The March of Time and a documentary from England are given. With 
its bibliography and glossary of motion-picture terms, the book is useful 
to the teacher working in this field. 


How They Make a Motion Picture, by Ray Hoaptey and Romax 
FreuticH. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1939, 19 
pages. 


This is an interesting addition to the long list of volumes on how 
motion pictures are made. Mr. Hoadley of Universal Pictures, who ba 
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written the text, has made a straightforward, simple, and brief presenta- 
tion of various steps in making an entertainment film from script to 
screen. The very fine photographs which do much in presenting the 
processes are provided by Mr. Freulich, Universal cameraman. The book 
is particularly well adapted for use in high-school photoplay clubs be- 
cause of its clarity, its fine illustrations, and its brevity. 


Good Movies. Rochester: THE Eastman Konak ComMPANY, 1939, 39 
pages. 

This is a nontechnical handbook written by experts of the staff of the 
Eastman Kodak Company for those considering the ownership of an 
amateur movie camera and for those already actively engaged in the 
making of home movies. In spite of the Eastman emphasis in its more 
than 600 excellent illustrations, the book is valuable to users of the 8 or 16 
mm. camera and it is already being employed in courses on elementary 
film making. The book suffers from lack of a table of contents but this is 
partly compensated for by a good index inserted at the beginning. Some 
of the important topics covered are focusing, exposure, films, filters, 
lenses, continuity, composition, color photography, taking movies at 
night, trick shots, play making, editing, titling, and showing movies. 


Pan-American Films, by Hitta Weuserc. New York: Metropoli- 
tan Motion Picture Council, 1939, 16 pages (mimeographed). 


Culture Groups in American Life: A Film Survey, by Httta WEn- 
BERG. New York: Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 1939, 11 


pages (mimeographed). 


Films at the New York World’s Fair, 1939: A Survey, by Huta 
Wenserc. New York: Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 
1939, II pages (mimeographed). 


These brochures contain listings of films by the Production Committee 
of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council. They afford valuable com- 
pilations in the fields indicated by their respective titles. (1) The listing of 
Pan-American films represents a survey of the films depicting South 
America and the life and activities of its people. It covers only films avail- 
able in the United States. (2) The listing of culture films was made at the 
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request of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education and lists films 
dealing with the contributions of various culture groups in American life, 
Some of these are available for nontheatrical use, while others can be seen 
only by inducing local exhibitors to play them. Twenty different culture 
groups are covered in the study. (3) The third title represents a partial 
listing of films shown at the New York World’s Fair during the summer 
of 1939. In general, all three of the studies indicate the name of the film, 
the source, whether it is 16 or 35 mm., silent or sound, number of reels, a 
Hollywood subject or a nontheatrical film, the name of the producer, the 
price for rental where possible, a brief description, an indication as to 
whether or not the film was recommended, and addresses of distributors. 


Foremost Films of 1938, by Frank VREELAND. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1939, 347 pages. 


The book purports to do for the motion picture what Burns Mantle'’s 
yearbook of the Best Plays so admirably does for the stage. The author 
is said to be the dean of New York film reviewers, having had two pic- 
tures produced, spent two years in Hollywood, and served in an editorial 
capacity with Paramount. Before listing ten noteworthy films for con- 
densation, analysis, and review, the author reviews the year 1938 in pic- 
tures, pointing out film trends in America, Great Britain, Europe, and 
Latin America. Then there is an abrupt transition to the list of the ten 
pictures which is presented without the author’s reasons for the choices 
nor does he compare his list with other lists made for the same year, ex- 
cept that he has said in his foreword that several meritorious productions 
had to be left out because of the difficulties of copyright clearance. Then 
follow brief summaries of unusual films and summaries of numerous 
other films of 1938. He has also included a list of the awards of the Motion 
Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences and some others. Excerpts are 
included from Will Hays’s Annual Report, and an obituary of persons 
connected with motion pictures who died during the year 1938 brings the 
book to a close. 


Charles Laughton and I, by Etsa Lancuester. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1938, 259 pages. 


Elsa Lanchester, Mrs. Charles Laughton in everyday life, has written 
a gay and unconventional narrative of the stage, the movies, her husband, 
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and herself. Laughton explains in the introduction that the only thing he 
deleted from the volume was his wife’s “elaborate exposition of her point- 
of-view on strip-tease and this went only because it was dead news any- 
how.” He says the book has given him quite a turn, but that he has learned 
to take it in private life, so “why shouldn’t I take it in public.” The work 
presents an analytical account of Laughton’s childhood, his early ambi- 
tion to go on the stage, and the struggles he went through to achieve it. 
The second part tells the story of how he became a great film star after he 
had already made his name as an actor. Numerous illustrations present- 
ing the private life of the Laughtons as well as their various stage and 
screen activities make the book an illuminating document. 


Films on War and American Neutrality. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1939, 48 pages (mimeographed). 


This is an annotated bibliography of twelve selected 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures dealing with backgrounds of the present war situation 
and American neutrality. 

Publication of this bibliography calls the attention of schools and col- 
leges to the motion picture as a historical document which has recorded in 
sound and pictures the words and action of statesmen and nations leading 
to the present wars in Europe and the Orient. Suggestions for use of the 
films and lists of critical questions on the subject of each film are supplied 
in the bibliography to assist teachers in their intelligent use. 

The purposes of the bibliography are to promote a thorough under- 
standing of the backgrounds of war and the meaning and consequences 
of American neutrality, to develop an awareness of propaganda at work, 
and to assist in reaching conclusions as to ways and means by which solu- 
tion of problems by violence may be abandoned among civilized nations. 

To accomplish these purposes the bibliography presents first some gen- 
eral suggestions on methods of using films in the classroom, discusses 
some of the general issues illustrated by the films, and summarizes the 
events illustrated by the films which have led to the present international 
situation. 

The bibliography is divided into three sections: events leading to the 
present European war, the war situation in the Orient, and the machinery 
of peace and American neutrality. Each section contains description of 
the content of films, appraisals of films, selected bibliography, etc. 
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Taschenbuch des Films (Little Guide for the Intelligent Movie. 
Goer), by Ricttarp R. Pant. Zurich, Switzerland: A. A. Zuest 
Publishing House, 1938, 158 pages. 

This introduction to the movies, if one may call it so, is the product of 
several years of lectures. The author, Richard R. Plant, fortunate enough 
to have started his film career under the guiding spirit of G. W. Pabst, 
gave courses on motion pictures at the University of Basle, Switzerland, 
Taschenbuch des Films is a concise and practical movie guide for the 
average film-goer. Chapters dealing with the newsreel, documentary 
films, and cartoons are all thoroughly analytical. An unusual chapter is 
that depicting so-called national film styles, which gives a concise analysis 
of the American, French, German, and Russian styles—a task never at- 
tempted before. Movie-conscious Americans will particularly appreciate 
the clever portraying of three outstanding directors, Fritz Lang, G. W. 
Pabst, and Rene Clair. 


American Cinematographer Handbook and Reference Guide, by 
Jack J. Rosr. New York: Jackson J. Rose, 1939 (third edition), 
18 pages. 

As is indicated by its title this is a handbook and reference guide for 7 
the users of professional and amateur cameras. It has been revised and © 
brought up to date since the previous editions. The contents are largely 
technical. It contains, at the beginning, a complete subject index rather | 
than a table of contents enabling the user to look up any particular topic 9 
in which he is interested. It deals with all technical matters involved in 
handling the camera and in camera equipment. 


Gone With the Wind (motion-picture edition), by Marcarer 4 
Mircuey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 391 pages. 4 


This is a low-priced motion-picture edition of one of the best sellers of 7 
all times. Bound in bright colored paper, it is illustrated by equally bright 7 
colored stills taken from the technicolor motion picture of the same name | 
produced by David O. Selznick. More than two million copies of the : 
novel were sold before the present edition and it is estimated that ten | 
million persons have read this story of the Old South. The story has been | 
made into a screen play by the late Sidney Howard, Pulitzer Prize 7 
winner. The motion picture is directed by Victor Fleming. The makers | 
and players of the picturization of the book are given due credit in the © 
introductory pages of the new edition. q 








